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Have You Done Your 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY 
Yet Today? 


As reported on page 295, this month’s winner carried off the 
prize of $20.00, at the rate of $2.50 a word, for the following: 


Born, yes. 
Married, twice. 
Dead, no. 
That’s nice! 





Relax from the writing you are doing, take ex- 


ercise in compression of style, let your 
sense of humor go! 


The rules are exceedingly simple: 
Write in less than 100 words, 
a biography of any person, 
living, dead, or imaginary, 
in witty or humorous verse or prose 
and send it to: 


Contest Editor, THE WRITER 


HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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journey down the river, you wil! huato 
and send it to Adam Kruger, care of 
which 1 have mentioned. It will make 
and 1 shail sleep the sounder in my grave 
1 have done what 1 could for the sun of the 
to save my wife and child — albeit my hand i 
him down, whereas the impulse of my heart wou 
wo shield and serve him 
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(From “GLIMPSES OF AutHors” BY CAROLINE TICKNOR; BY COURTESY OF THE 
HoucHTon MIFFLIN CoMPANY.) 
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Writing for the Millions 


By JOHN FARRAR 


In the essay of the month Mr. Farrar, editor of The 
Bookman and the George H. Doran Company, seeks the 
causes for the popularity of a best-seller. 


HE man who successfully writes for the 

millions is, of course, the good journalist. 
Fundamentally, whether he be poet, drama- 
tist, novelist, newspaper reporter, or editorial 
writer, it is his journalistic instinct which 
makes it possible for him to reach a huge 
audience. There is no ability which is likely 
to fade so quickly with advancing age; for 
whether by instinct or calculation, the good 
journalist must feel the pulse of the times, 
and if his mind does not keep pace with the 
times, he may one day speak with the author- 
itative voice of a prophet, and the next, find 
himself an old fogey. 

There is not space in so short an article to 
discuss such servants of the people as Eddie 
Guest, singer of home truths, Dr. Frank 
Crane who deals in maxims for the multitude, 
or Anne Nichols who has apparently written 
the evergreen of plays. The good journalism 
of these three will fade less quickly than that 
of many; for they have reached deep into the 
sentimentality of mankind for a quality of 
emotion, bathetic if you like, which does not 
pass lightly with changes of mood and man- 
ner. This discussion I shall confine to the 
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writing of popular fiction, and, more particu- 
larly, to the writing of the best-selling novel. 

At the start, we must dispose of the ques- 
tion of Art as opposed to Popularity. It is 
fairly obvious that the artist may prove popu- 
lar, and the popular writer artistic; but that 
a discussion of esthetic principles in relation 
to popularity is both endless and futile. The 
artist who becomes popular must always run 
a danger of being scorned. It is even possible 
that Theodore Dreiser, lately arrived in re- 
spect to sales, will soon or late be frowned 
upon by the intelligentsia. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay is an excellent example of this. Only 
recently I heard one of the most eminent 
critics of modern times use her as an ex- 
ample of the pseudo artist who must be dis- 
missed as merely popular. As editor of a pub- 
lishing house, it would be absurd of me to 
state that I was not vitually interested in the 
sales value of a submitted manuscript, yet in 
answer to a prevailing question, I believe it 
to be true that any good artistic piece of fic- 
tion will, soon or late, find publication. 

What would be my first advice to the writer 
who would be popular? 
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It is impossible to write in order to be 
popular. Trying to be popular is the first step 
to absolute failure. 

It is probable that the young writer will 
meet this statement about the formule of suc- 
cessful fictionists. It is true that most writers 
for the millions can be accused of a pattern 
deeply imbedded sometimes in their work, 
sometimes all too near the surface. The for- 
mula, however, is as definite a part of them as 
their face or feet. It discovered them. They 
did not discover the formula. Write what you 
really feel, and it is probable that there are a 
certain number of people in the world who 
will recognize this feeling. Once you learn to 
transmit your real emotion to paper, and you 
may turn to a study of the proper form in 
which it should be given to the public! You 
may then discover yourself to be an H. G. 
Wells, or yet again a Harold Bell Wright; 
but, for the class of reader you reach, you will 
be authentic. 

To be popular a novel must have for some 
large group of people the aspect of realism. 

Even so fantastic a book as Christopher 
Morley’s “Thunder on the Left” strikes many 
readers as interpreting in a vivid way the real 
problems of mankind. Yet this book will fail 
to reach so large a public as, for example 
Edna Ferber’s “So Big,” because the problem 
of fitting one’s dreams to reality is not so 
generally recognized as that of the concrete 
failure of a mother’s ambitions for her son. 
The most widely read writer of adventure or 
mystery stories is always the one like Mary 
Roberts Rinehart or E. Phillips Oppenheim 
whose characters are carefully drawn, whose 
events are, no matter how unlikely, shrewdly 
documented so as to seem, at least at the time 
of reading, believable. 

It has been apparent to any person fol- 
lowing the trend of modern fiction, that the 
willingness of the public to accept stories 
which deal with life in its more brutal phases, 
in other words, realistic stories in the common 
use of the term, are becoming more accep- 
table to an enlarging group of readers. Even 
in the romantic novel, which has, of late, had 
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a recrudescence of popularity, the modern 
reader demands probability in larger measure. 

Only today, realizing full well that it is 
dangerous ever to advise a writer, I wrote a 
letter to an author of swinging adventure 
yarns, who has a great gift of story-telling, 
and a most unusual knack for the invention 
of odd event. “If you are to reach a public 
of more than ten thousand,” I wrote, “You 
must re-write your stories tying up your plot 
in such a way that unusual events are ex- 
plained, and the reader lays down your book 
with the feeling, not only that he has been 
held breathless, but that he has not been 
fooled.” 

There are, in my opinion, two reasons for 
this change in the reading public. First, there 
is the attitude of mind which preceded the 
war, but was intensified by the war, which 
led to a great questioning of existing stand- 
ards and conventions. The war forced mul- 
titudes to face the grim side of living. It 
made the fairy stories of life seem less real 
to all of us. Today the popular religious 
novel must take cognizance of a change in 
religious feeling; the thought behind the late: 
novels of A. S. M. Hutchinson is startlingly 
different from that which motivated the early 
stories of Harold Bell Wright or of Ralph 
Connor. The novelist who embodies in his 
story some preachment, or propaganda, must 
either be preaching with his time or ahead of 
it, else he will not find his audience receptive. 
Even Dickens seems dated when we find him 
preaching for prison reform, and such a play 
as John Galsworthy’s “Justice,” great as it 
is, will date with the swiftly improving 
methods of courts and prisons. 

Today so earnest a realist as Charles Nor- 
ris becomes rapidly a nation-wide best-seller. 
He writes of life as he sees it; so does Mrs. 
Norris. How differently they observe. Yet they 
give us as nice a contrast in emotional back- 
ground as can be found among American 
writers. For Mrs. Norris, life is far more 
romantic than for her husband. Even in 
“Certain People of Importance” we feel her 
fundamental belief in the resilience of the 
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human spirit, in the drama of small event and 
the highly dramatic value of elaborate cir- 
cumstance. Mr. Norris, on the other hand 
deals with day-to-day existence, with the 
slow, poignant movement of life. Both, how- 
ever, meet the test of reality, for to some folk 
Mrs. Norris’s heroines are perfectly real, 
while to others, her husband’s heroes are 
psychologically unbelievable. 

Just as we have been forced to contemplate 
the seamy side of life by changing belief and 
violent circumstance, so we have been edu- 
cated in the practical details of realism by the 
motion picture and the radio. Have you ever 
heard around you in the motion picture 
theatre the comments on a fake picture. “Oh, 
I know how they did that. It is n’t real.” — 
and so it goes. Whatever violence the motion 
picture may do to the realities of life in plot, 
it offers, after all, the reality of photography. 
We actually see the hero jump from a moving 
train into an automobile, or hang perilously 
over the canyon. We learn, too, how a great 
storm tears a ship to pieces, or how the folk 
of India move and have their being. Over 
the radio we hear the news, views and songs 
of the time. We are becoming more aware. We 
demand faithful background as opposed to 
hastily sketched or imagined scenes. We are 
much less easily fooled by the popular ro- 
mancer. This condition does not seem to me 
so much to limit the imagination as to demand 
greater powers of invention and a more 
sedulous regard for detail. 

To be popular a novel must tell a good 
story. 

No writer ever reached a great audience 
who did not have an innate sense of how to 
tell a story. A definition of a good story 
would involve much vigorous argumentation. 
A purely autobiographical novel such as “Jean 
Christophe” may be considered a good story 
if the events of the life revealed or the 
emotions of the characters involved are strong 
enough. I believe that no novelist should sit 
down to write his book until its plot details 
are as Clear as crystal in the mind. He may 
rearrange them as he proceeds; but the vigor- 


ous outlines must be there, and the more 
closely he follows them, the greater unity he 
will achieve, and the more definite his im- 
pression will be on the reader. In re-writing 
a story, the effect of reality is often lost by 
an attempt to juggle with the bones of the 
plot. Scenes or characters may be strength- 
ened, minor situations changed; but a vari- 
ance from the original vision of the whole, is 
often fatal. This brings me to a discussion of 
theme. 

Most popular novels have a theme as well 
as a plot and this can practically always be 
expressed in a short sentence. 

Take a few of our recent successes as ex- 
amples. 

“The Sheik” — Every woman dreams of an 
overpowering love. 

“Main Street” — The small town is inimi- 
cal to intelligence. 

“Tf Winter Comes” — It is a Christian and 
loveable characteristic to suffer without com- 
plaint. 

“Red Ashes” — Love triumphs over fate. 

“The Perennial Bachelor” — Man, after 
all, is a mighty selfish animal. 

“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” — 
There is a little of the wanton in every 
woman. 

So it goes, and they are themes which we 
can weave into our own lives. The quality of 
recognition is what brings book and reader 
together. We must see ourselves, our dreams, 
our friends, in the books we read in order to 
like them. We must suffer, be heroic, laugh or 
weep with the characters. A novel with a 
weakling hero is never so widely read as that 
in which a strong man moves to triumph. It 
is true that the theme, as I have called it, is 
far less obvious in a writer like Zane Grey 
than in the case of Margaret Pedler; but with 
Mr. Grey it is the persistent belief that man- 
kind lives by reason of his love of the open 
and of the strong deeds that recommend him 
to the millions. 

Having touched lightly on a few of the 
characteristics which seem to me to make for 
popularity in fiction, I should like to say a 
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word or two about the method of reaching a 
public for a writer who has obvious qualities 
of popularity. In general, the fairly slowly 
building sale of the novelist who is able to 
write with steadiness is the safer and more 
logical method. The sudden success of a first 
novel is in some ways greatly to be feared. It 
may come before the author is steadily aware 
of his own technique, and throw him off the 
path of his own abilities. It may be due to 
some curious freak of circumstance which 
makes it unlikely that the writer will ever re- 
peat his success, and have great difficulty in 
finding a loyal public to support in even 
steady smaller quantities his later books. The 
ideal success, is the one which starts to a 
modest but firm sale on a first novel, preceded 
perhaps by the gaining of a magazine audi- 
ence, then maintains or increases this sale so 
that a certain assured public is always wait- 
ing, and, on occasion, this public may sud- 
denly expand. Sinclair Lewis is a good case in 
point. He was an experienced fictionist before 
the advent of “Main Street.” He is a shrewd 
journalist. That he is also an artist is beside 
the point of this article; but it undoubtedly 
strengthens the power of his journalism. He 
may never again have books which will reach 
so wide a public as “Main Street” or “Bab- 
bitt,” but he will always have a large and 
enthusiastic following which knows that he 
cannot write a book in which they will be 
entirely disappointed. 

The greatest danger lies in wait for the 
author who tries to repeat a great success in 
exactly the same vein. Yet the public is often 
cruel in this respect and will refuse to accept 
anything but a repetition of general theme 
and plot from its favorites. When Gene 
Stratton-Porter turned to historical romance, 
her greatest public did not follow her, and 
when she essayed poetry she was hurt to find 
that she pleased neither the critics nor her 
faithful millions. 

To the man or woman who is writing a 
first novel, there are a few definite words of 
advice to be given. If you feel your own story 
so strongly that you must write it, either dis- 


guise it, or write it and put it away in a 
bureau drawer. It is more than likely that 
your second novel is the one which really 
ought to be your first to be published. On the 
other hand it is a good thing to allow some 
publisher to see your first novel. If it has any 
promise, you will find willing advisors. It may 
be that, while perfectly publishable, it does 
not have exactly the quality which is needed 
for a fiction debut. Patience at the start may 
affect your whole career as a writer. 

I think that only a few novices in fiction 
realize the immense importance of a reason- 
able success for a first book. By this I mean 
only a moderate sale with perhaps little 
financial return, either to author or publisher; 
but a sale which means that the copies dis- 
tributed to the bookseller have actually been 
sold and are not lying about on the counters 
or the shelves, when the next book is ready 
from the presses. Great harm can be done by 
over-selling a first book. It is far better for 
the novelist that the bookseller should order 
and sell one copy of his story, than that he 
should order twenty-five, sell five, and have 
twenty staring him in the face. Perhaps this 
type of detail may seem sordid to the high- 
minded young author; but, believe me, it is 
a very real part of the career of a writer who 
wishes to make a living by his craft, or to 
establish a reputation. 

Some writers are born with an instinct for 
placing themselves before the public. They 
discover this early. It is a gift not to be 
despised, but one which, if not controlled may 
often turn on itself and result in a sudden 
turning of the wave of popularity. Other 
writers, whose work is quite as good from a 
popular angle, have no ability whatsoever for 
popular personal contact. They are not so easy 
to convince. They should confine themselves 
to writing, and, finding a publisher they can 
trust, allow those who sell their wares to do 
all the ballyhooing. 

For the man who must earn his living by 
writing, the ideal situation is one in which he 
finds himself with some means of regular sup- 
port which leaves him vitality for the writing 
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of the thing he really enjoys. It is from the 
thing that he really enjoys as a rule that the 
greatest prosperity finally comes. If he does 
not need to worry about the success or failure 
of a particular piece of work, he will find that 
his mind is much easier for the construction 
of others. In other words, I believe that the 
fiction writer is much safer if he first develops 
a magazine market for his wares, then turns 
to the preparation of book material. It is a 
well-known fact that the best magazine serials 
do not often make the most successful novels, 
although the truth of this statement is ques- 
tionable on the surface because most of the 
great popular novelists do not lack for serial 
markets. Looking into past history, however, 
you will usually find that the novel which 
made or crystallized their reputation was not 
a magazine serial, or, if it was, did not com- 
mand a high price. 

On one of our own publication lists for a 
season were at least five first novels. Perhaps 
a glimpse at the author’s backgrounds will 
be useful in showing you how novelists are 
born. One of these books is by a woman. She 
has long been editor of a semi-literary journal, 
and a member of a,group of young men and 
women who talk much and read most of the 
current out-put of literary America. The story 
is her first attempt at novel writing; but her 
experience in handling the work of others has 
aided her in producing a well-knit story of her 
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own surroundings. Two of the novels are by 
men whose lives are very largely determined 
by their part in the war. Both of them had 
written stories of the war in which their own 
experienecs played a large part. Both had, in 
the past been teachers, one of them is teach- 
ing now. In both cases their earlier material 
passed through my hands and they were ad- 
vised to wait. In one case, the author turned 
to a totally different genre, and produced a 
story of sophisticated historical setting, which 
has none of the air of a first novel. In the 
other case, the man concentrated his original 
material and produced a memorable picture 
of war which has a far broader appeal than he 
displayed in the original handling of the same 
material. The other man, whose means allowed 
him to travel widely after graduation from 
college, has written three other novels, none 
of which were submitted for publication. The 
maturity of his book led us to suspect that 
fact. 

After all, the strongest advice anyone can 
give to the man who would reach the millions, 
is expressed in a sentimental line, which I 
have already expressed several times above 
and which, with the knowledge that it will be 
greeted with something of a smile, I quote 
from Mr. Shakespere in closing — “To thine 
own self be irue.”—or, as they say, “Be 
yourself!” 
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Scribner's and the Young Writer 


By Aurrep S. DASHIELL 





A MEMBER Of the editorial staff tells how some of the new 
writers have broken into print in Scribner's Magazine, 
which for years has constantly and conscientiously at- 
tempted to develop new talent. Mr. Dashiell’s advice is 
of great value to anyone who writes or aspires to write 


for the “quality group.” 


F the forty-nine pieces of fiction or narra- 
tive writing published in Scribner’s 
Magazine for the year beginning with the 
August 1925, Fiction Number, thirty were 
written by what might be termed “young” 
writers. The year produced twenty-five in- 
dividuals whose literary output is in its early 
stages. This does not refer, of course, to those 
who are not professional writers. It does in- 
clude authors of articles as well as stories. 
Most of these made their beginning with 
Scribner’s absolutely unheralded. Many of 
them saw themselves in print this year for the 
first time. 

This is not an invitation to flood us with 
war or cowboy stories. It is an invitation to 
let us see records as true, as real. as expres- 
sively done as these. It shows that you can 
never tell what a magazine will take until 
you try. If you know the thing you're writing 
about and can make your prose live up to 
the experience, you need no rules nor any 
trick methods to win the editor’s attention. 
Such manuscripts need no beating drum nor 
sounding title. 

Due to the fact that we do not buy names 
and do not order stories, sight unseen, from 
those established in the craft, Scribner’s Mag- 
azine is a particularly bright spot for the 
young writer. Lest that seem too rosy, let me 
add that we receive about twelve thousand 
manuscripts a year and buy approximately 
one hundred. Often we have to let competent 
stories go back because we simply have n’t 
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room for them. But it is not seldom that we 
select a promising story from a young writer 
in preference to a formula story by some more 
or less well-known writer. 

Usually after the stories are accepted, how- 
ever, we find that these new writers have 
been plugging away for a long time. If any- 
one, in luring advertisements or elsewhere, 
tells you that you can learn to write in six 
months, blithely tell him he’s a liar and go 
your merry way. It can’t be done. Short story 
courses can tell you what not to do. As 
Edith Wharton says in “The Writing of Fic- 
tion,” formule are like railings down a dark 
and unknown stairway. They are guides until 
you know the way. Some cling to them for 
life. 

There are undoubtedly too many people 
trying to write today. Lured by glamorous 
tales of huge fortunes amassed by authors of 
best-sellers and by the stampeding language 
of advertisements, many people come to re- 
gard literature as a get-rich-quick scheme. 
Most of these ought to go into Florida real 
estate or plumbing. Writing is not a trade — 
one of the authors’ trade-journals to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It is not an occupation 
like that of the grocer. Marketing isn’t the 
chief problem. 

Doctors and lawyers are not made in six 
months. They go through a long and hard 
apprenticeship. There are the elements of a 
profession about writing. Mastery is acquired 
only by effort. Such apprenticeship for the 
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writer may be newspaper work, or some other 
form of dealing with words. It may mean 
hard, lean evenings after trying days of earn- 
ing your living in some less congenial occupa- 
tion. People don’t become writers by wishing 
to be, and some even who labor long and hard 
can never succeed. 

Who is to be the judge as to whether you 
who read this article can succeed? You are. 
But you must be honest about it. The failure 
loves to blame the editor. His manuscripts 
aren’t read, he complains. It is easy to say 
that one can’t sell anything unless one has a 
reputation or a pull, and that one can’t ac- 
quire a reputation unless one sells something. 
But many reputations are made in a year. 
There is much less pull in the literary world 
than you imagine. The editor has too many 
other things to consider. He can’t buy a story 
just because he likes the looks of the fellow 
who brought it in, or because he received a 
letter from a friend of his about it. 

First of all, then, be honest and decide 
whether you have anything to say. Then go 
about learning how to say it. You will get a 
sympathetic reading from us. We read many 
stories which have ideas, but are badly 
handled. Why, then, don’t we tell the author 
how to handle them? Sometimes we do. More 
often we have n’t time, due partly to the fact 
that we have to give a fair reading to many 
who should n’t be writing at all. Then, too, 
the editor knows that in most cases it is use- 
less to advise. Members of the “know-your- 
editor” school merely use it to catalog him. 
In the long run, the writer must save him- 
self. The editor is not running a literary 
bureau. He knows that if the author is going 
to amount to anything it will be largely 
through effort and not through advice. By 
this, I do not mean to say that authors 
should n’t know something about the maga- 
zine to which they submit material. But, if 
you value the friendship of Scribner’s, don’t 
send us a story made after the pattern of one 
you’ve read in the magazine. Nor do I mean 
to say that there is no place for helpful criti- 
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cism. There is, but the editor isn’t in it — 
often. 

If the keen eye and understanding mind 
are there, you have the great essentials. Don’t 
be too eager to turn your impressions into 
stories. It is not often that you can turn out 
tonight a story of a picturesque person you 
saw this afternoon. Don’t scour the highways 
and byways for “ideas for stories.” Scour 
them if they interest you, but let the im- 
pressions soak. 

One aspiring youth came to me a few weeks 
ago. He was almost desperate. He said he 
had been writing for a long time. He had a 
truck full of stories. He had traveled widely. 
He had been all over the United States and 
her island possessions. I asked him if he had 
been traveling only or if he had lived and 
worked in these places. He answered rather 
apologetically that it had been necessary to 
work some of the time. “But” he added hope- 
fully, “there was n’t a library in any of these 
places that I didn’t spend hours in.” He 
left five stories with me. They proved what 
he said. Each had a different setting. But all 
had been written in a library. The young man 
had seen little in these places save certain 
obvious features of landscape. He had learned 
little save certain phrases which seemed to 
him peculiar to the locality. He had felt little 
save certain differences in climate. Travel is 
fine as a broadening influence. But it fur- 
nishes little literary material. One can’t live 
in a place a week and write a decent story 
about it. One writes best about what one 
knows intimately. The locale of your stories 
should be the place where your roots are 
deepest. 

This brings me to another point. Most 
young people, when they set out to write, 
immediately take up fiction. There is just as 
good a market for brief and penetrating arti- 
cles. Often you can put your knowledge and 
observation into the form of an article where 
you would fail utterly with a story. Only 
about twenty per cent of the editorial con- 
tents of Scribner’s is fiction. Of course, many 
of our non-fiction contributors are authorities 
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who are not professional writers. We make a 
point of having big movements and events 
reported by the principal actors in them. But 
there is always room for brief essays, human, 
humorous, or satirical. Will Rose, editor of 
the Cambridge Springs, Pa., Enterprise-News, 
contributed a highly successful series of 
“small-town” articles to the March, April, 
and May numbers. Edward Rexford conceived 
an idea that the instalment plan was making 
for religious tolerance and community 
churches and has an article in the April num- 
ber on it. Mary Alice Barrows, supervisor of 
public dance halls for a group of clubs in 
San Francisco, wrote “Heartbreak Dance” in 
the November number. Carol Park saw 
chances for excellent satire in a college presi- 
dent and a minister that she knew. 

As to technical requirements, there is little 
to be said save that brevity is the key to 
success where Scribner’s is concerned. The 
shorter the story or article the better. Due to 
physical limitations, we rarely publish a story 
of more than 7,000 words. Thomas Boyd has 
been doing some highly successful stories in 
3,000 words or less. Manuscripts must of 
course be legible (typewritten and double- 
spaced preferably), and probably the editor’s 
attitude toward them is a little more favor- 
able if they do not look as though the author 
had taken a list of magazines and begun with 
the ‘“‘A’s” and after many rejections was just 
getting down to the “S’s.” Beyond that noth- 
ing, save the usual stamped and self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

There are no limitations as to material. 
We are continually looking for stories, arti- 
cles and essays on topics that will be of in- 
terest to intelligent people. We have no pre- 
dilections. We only ask that it be good honest 
stuff, not done in imitation of any one, not 
constructed after any pattern which you have 
not made your own. 

The months before the August number ap- 
peared, one of the most sensational finds. of 
year had broken into print with a crashing 
narrative called “Fix Bayonets.” It led the 
June Scribner’s, a rare position for the work 
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of a new writer. A year ago John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr., was unknown as a writer save to a 
few enthusiastic critics such as Laurence 
Stallings and Alexander Woollcott who had 
read his manuscript. At the time this article 
is written, he has published six pieces in 
Scribner’s Magazine, a book which is already 
in its third edition and selling surprisingly 
well for a work which may be thought to have 
little appeal to the feminine reading taste, he 
has been signed on by the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine for twelve pieces during the next two 
years, has illustrated a story for Liberty and 
two for Scribner’s and created more than a 
little stir in the Literary world. 

What is the hint in that for the young 
writer? He besieged no editors, he studied no 
magazines to find out the peculiarities of 
its editors. He pursued no study of the public 
taste, had no philosophy of “give the public 
what it wants.” Alexander Woollcott has told 
the story of how Thomason’s writing came to 
light in Vanity Fair for June, 1925. Laurence 
Stallings has also related it in McCali’s Maga- 
zine for April. Briefly, it is this. Stallings had 
observed him sketching one day (they were 
both in the Marine Corps). During the hot- 
test of the fighting, Stallings kept hearing of 
this excellent soldier who got his fighting 
done and had time to draw pictures of men 
in action. After the war, Stallings persuaded 
Thomason to let him see a collection of the 
sketches. He was so much struck by them that 
he hurried Captain Thomason off to Neysa 
McMein to get her artistic opinion. She also 
was enthusiastic, suggested that they ought 
to be published, and said that Joseph Chapin, 
art director of Scribner’s Magazine, was the 
man to see. This proved to be correct. Chapin 
recognized the quality of the sketches im- 
mediately. The question arose as to text. It 
was suggested that Mr. Stallings might write 
an article to go with them. Stallings had con- 
sented, when Captain Thomason modestly 
said he had written a couple of things him- 
self which he would leave with us, although 
he had no idea whether they would be suit- 
able. It took the editors only a little while 
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to see that his writing was even better than 
his drawings. These two articles which he so 
diffidently submitted led the June and Sep- 
tember numbers of Scribner’s and formed the 
basis of his book “Fix Bayonets!” which 
was published in March. “Monkey Meat,” a 
story of the war, appeared in November, 
“The Conquest of Mike,” a tale of the Ma- 
rines in Central America, was featured on 
the January cover. “Into Belleau Wood” was 
similarly honored in March, and “Mail Day” 
a sketch of life on board the U.S. S. Roches- 
ter lying off the coast of Chile waiting for 
General Pershing to do something about the 
Tacna-Arica dispute, appeared the following 
month. Two other pieces by him are scheduled 
for early numbers. 

The number in which “Mail Day” was pub- 
lished had a cover by another Scribner’s 
“find,” Will James, the cowboy-artist who 
also provoked a literary explosion when his 
first work appeared in Scribner’s Magazine 
about three years ago. His stories of “Smoky 
— A One-Man Horse” began in that number 
and run through July. 

What is the secret of their success? They 
write well-nigh perfect prose in that it is 
perfectly fitted to express the vivid lives they 
have led. The fact that they draw as well as 
write indicates chiefly that they “know their 
stuff” so well that it bubbles out in picture as 
well as word. There are others who have sub- 
mitted their work to Scribner’s without so 
much as an accompanying letter, and have 
been accepted. George S. Brooks is one of 
the unheralded. McCready Huston is another. 
Edwin Dial Torgerson, Clarke Knowlton, Ed- 


ward L. Strater, Valma Clark, Leigh Morton, 
Reuben Maury, Walter Edmonds are still 
others. The single feature common to the 
work of this group is that the authors have 
something to say, and, through hard work, 
have found a way to say it. Both James and 
Thomason might seem to contradict the “hard 
work” theory. James writes in the cowboy 
vernacular. He talks and writes letters in the 
same language. His singular success may be 
attributed to his apprenticeship in living the 
life about which he writes. It began when he 
was born in an overland wagon somewhere in 
Montana, the son of a Texas cowboy. His 
father and mother died shortly after and a 
trapper took care of him until he, too, dis- 
appeared, leaving James at 14 with two 
horses and a winter’s catch. From then until 
too many fighting broncs incapacitated him 
he lived and worked with horse and cow out- 
fits. 

Thomason, on the other hand, had news- 
paper experience before he went into the 
Marines. He was on the staff of the Houston, 
Texas, Chronicle. Heywood Broun of the 
New York World said in his column of April 
22 that he resented the perfect prose of 
Thomason’s book because it seemed to come 
to him so easily, while his brothers of the 
writing craft had to labor so long. Undoubt- 
edly Thomason’s apprenticeship was com- 
paratively short, but it was nevertheless 
served. But he may be put down as another 
example of the material making the style. 
Cases of this are rare, particularly with young 
writers. 


George Moore Improves His Style 


11¢ MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE 


rep same tone as the sky, And what did I feel? Soft 
cantar. perfumed airs moving everywhere. And what was 
the image that rose up in my mind? The sensuous 
gratification of a vision of s woman bathing at the 
edge of 8 summer wood, the intoxication of the 
odour of her breasts. . . . Why should.I think of 
@ woman bathing at the edge of a summer wood? 
Because the morning seemed the very one that 
Venus should choose to rise from the sea and come 
into one’s bedroom. Forgive my sensuousness, 
dear reader; remember that it was the first time 
I breathed the soft Southern air, the first time I 
gaw orange trees; remember that I am 68 poet, 
modern Jason in search of a golden fleece. ‘Is this 
the garden of the Hesperides?’ I asked myself, for 
nothing seemed more unreal than the golden fruit 
hanging like halls of yellow worsted among dark and 
sleek leaves ; it reminded me of the fruit I used to 
see when I was a child under glass shades in lodging- 
houses, but I knew, nevertheless, that I was looking 
upon orange trees, and that the golden fruit growing 
amid the green leaves was the fruit I used to pick 
from the barrows when I was boy; the fruit of which 
1 ate so much in boyhood that I cannot eat it any 
longer ; the fruit whose smell-we associate with the 
pit of a theatre} the fruit that women never grow 
weary of, high and low. It seemed to me a wondet- 


ful thing that at last I should see oranges growing 
on trees 
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(FroM THE “AMENITIES OF Boox-CoLLecTiInc”’; By CourRTESY OF LITTLE, Brown, & Co.) 
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Nat Goodwin and a Publisher 


By Ernest POOLE 


AN exciting moment behind the box, with an old-fashioned 
publisher in the role of the victim of a plot, as told by a 


well-known novelist. 


ROM a quiet, bright eyed, little old man, 

who had been a great pickpocket in his 
day, I once heard a nice little story about a 
box in a theatre, and of a dream there en- 
acted, in which Nat Goodwin played a part. 
It was in a city of the West, where lived a 
man whom we'll call McCrea. This gentle- 
man owned a newspaper, and he had such a 
dislike of all crooks that he made his police 
reporter write up each prominent criminal as 
soon as he arrived in town, and warn the 
public against his crimes. This annoyed not 
only the visiting crooks but the local chief of 
police as well, for it reduced his perquisites. 
So he went to McCrea one day as a friend 
and warned him that if he persisted in his 
Puritanical career, some deft offended “dip” 
might come and take a large part of his 
wealth away. Said McCrea, “I’d like to see 
the crook who could ever take anything off of 
me!” 

Soon after this, my little friend, who was 
then a celebrity in his profession, arrived in 
town, and on learning from the chief of the 
cops of the obstinate virtue of McCrea, vol- 
unteered to give him a lesson. Nat Goodwin, 
as it happened, arrived in town that after- 
noon, with “The American Citizen’ — and 
put up at the same hotel with my friend. 
And Nat Goodwin was a man who had been 
a great mixer, all his life; he liked to swap 
stories at hotel bars with all kinds and con- 
ditions of men; so my friend and he had 
met before. The two soon got together now, 
and a most nefarious plot was hatched — 
with the result that Goodwin sent a note to 
McCrea, offering him a box at the theatre 
for that evening. Only three tickets were en- 


closed — and a half hour later another note, 
of profuse apology, was sent. Through a 
stupid mistake at the box office, the other 
three tickets, said this note, had been sold, 
and so were the other boxes. But would Mc- 
Crea bring his wife and daughter a few min- 
utes early that night, and take the three front 
seats in the box. McCrea did this, and a 
little later, one by one, the three rear seats 
were taken by the chief of police, my little 
friend, and a tall wise crook from Tennessee, 
all of them in evening clothes. 

At the end of the performance, in the nar- 
row passage way where coats were hung, be- 
hind the box, the voluble cop and the 
southerner engaged the attention of Mr. Mc- 
Crea. He was a stout man, and they wedged 
him in. They held his coat for him — had a 
good laugh over some joke from Tennessee. 
In short, as my friend expressed it, “I felt 
like a singer with two Paderewski’s playing 
my accompaniments!” And while they played, 
he did his part. First he took McCrea’s gold 
watch and then his diamond shirt studs. Then, 
as Goodwin burst cordially in and still further 
increased the jam, my quiet dexterous little 
friend removed the publisher’s pocket book, 
and after that his cuff buttons, and then 
undid his white tie — and then coughed. At 
which signal, Goodwin turned, and with 
dramatic suddenness exclaimed: 

“My God, McCrea, look what you’ve lost!” 
Out marched the virtuous publisher then, en- 
raged, with his restored possessions in his 
clinched and angry hands, while Goodwin and 
the chief of police, and my friend and the 
man from Tennessee, went chuckling back to 
the hotel, to celebrate the outrage. 
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When Your Manuscript Gets Lost 


By MarisTtAN CHAPMAN 


A NUMBER of requests for advice on the tracing of lost 
manuscripts indicate how valuable writers will find this 
article. Have you ever written to an editor: “If you don’t 
send back my manuscript entitled ‘The Sweet Girl 
Graduate’ within two days I’ll call the police” or “May 
I trouble you to inquire, without intending any offense, 
if you have any record of receiving a little thing of mine 


called ‘The Roaring Wolf”? 


HEN one considers the vast amount of 

mechanical work involved in handling 
numbers of contributions it is remarkable 
how large a number come safely and promptly 
back to their authors. The editor, in most 
cases, has a great many things to do besides 
considering manuscripts. In many offices the 
work of planning, filling, fitting, cutting and 
proof reading goes relentlessly on, punctuated 
with interviews with advertising men, artists, 
and the printer—all under the personal 
supervision of the editor. In other offices the 
incoming contributions are distributed to 
several departments and a lack of codrdina- 
tion results in a manuscript getting lost now 
and then. Worse than this, manuscripts still 
arrive at editorial offices written in pencil on 
both sides of the paper; some bear no identi- 
fication whatever, others are only known by 
their envelopes and their only salvation lies 
in their being immediately inserted in the re- 
turn envelope. This is so suggestive of care- 
lessness that they are put in the weed pile 
right away. Even if your own story was prop- 
erly marked it may have been lost sight of 
in a crowd of such orphans. 

When your manuscript gets lost you must 
take businesslike steps to get it back, but al- 
ways remember that there is no personal 
malice in the incident. There is is no conspir- 
acy to keep you down and make life harder 
than it is, so do not let your letter of inquiry 
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take on a tone of reprimand or become an 
ill-used bleat. 

A letter of protest is by no means the same 
thing as a threat or a quarrel, yet some of the 
letters received by editors from outraged 
authors are truly alarming in their tone. 

Your letter of inquiry must incite to im- 
mediate action, but it must make allowance, 
too, for the fact that the whole affair might 
be a misunderstanding or a mistake. Re- 
member, before adopting the accusatory tone 
that your manuscript may have been lost be- 
fore ever it reached the publisher’s address. It 
may have been stolen, with other valuables, 
from the reader’s dispatch case, or it may 
have been sent by some typist to Nev., instead 
of Neb., (the letters are next to one another 
on the typewriter). In any case it is futile to 
shake your fist at the editor who is wholly 
ignorant of the mischance. Work submitted 
to quarterly journals is frequently held several 
months without acknowledgment, and other 
periodicals take a long time to report because 
they have to mail the manuscripts to dif- 
ferent editors resident in distant towns. 

The following letters are suggested as a 
progressive series of follow-ups. As a rule a 
reply will be forthcoming long before number 
five becomes necessary. In each case a 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed, or a stamped post card if you prefer, 
and your name should be distinctly written. 














Unless you have stationery with a printed 
letterhead, it is wise to type your name im- 
mediately beneath your pen signature. Your 
letters should be impersonal as they may go 
to different editors, and it is no use carry- 
ing over comments from your last letter and 
expecting that they will be remembered. 


No. 1 
Dear Sir: 
a cep aicn , 1 mailed you a manuscript 
of....words, entitled “.......ccsccceces r 


I should appreciate acknowledgment of your 
receipt of this manuscript, if you are holding 
it for consideration. A stamped envelope was 
enclosed for its return in the event of its prov- 
ing unsuitable. 

Yours truly, 


No. 2 
Dear Sir: 
Have you had time to consider my manu- 
a ee ” which 
was mailed to you on............ ? Please 


check the enclosed card and return to me, 

or return the manuscript in the stamped en- 

velope that was enclosed for the purpose. 
Yours truly, 


The self-addressed card should bear, on 
its message side:— 
ae Ms. not received. 
cated Ms. rec’d but not yet read. 
ere Ms. under consideration. 
‘ane Ms. being returned to you under sep- 
arate cover. 


See Magazine, 
ta RI ee il Al ia a a Editor. 
No. 3 

Dear Sir: 


On two previous occasions I have written 
to ask for information concerning my story 
CO I FF von eccneweevce ns “i 
mailed to you on............. If you do not 
purpose using this manuscript, please send 
it back to me in the stamped envelope I en- 
close for the purpose, as I should like to 
offer it to another publication while it is yet 
topical. (Or — as I wish to put it into the 
market again.) 


Note: It is sometimes advisable to send a 
fresh wrapper and stamps for a mislaid Ms. 
The first may have been lost with the manu- 
script, and the sending of a new cover shows 
that you consider the contribution valuable. 


No. 4 
Dear Sir: 
It is now...... weeks since I submitted my 
manuscript, entitled “............... ” for 


your consideration. 

My previous letters of enquiry, dated 
Sele kes and.......respectively, remain un- 
answered. 

As I wish to offer this story (or article) to 
another publication, I hereby withdraw the 
offer made to you from date........., and 
after this date shall offer the manuscript 
again in open market. 

If you have decided to use my contribution, 
please notify me at once so that confusion 
may be avoided. If you find it unsuited to 
your requirements, please return it to me 
promptly. If you have lost the copy submitted 
to you I should appreciate your frank state- 
ment to that effect. 


Yours truly, 
No. 5 
Dear Sir: 

The offer of my story (or article) en- 
ee ” submitted to you on 
ieee , is withdrawn from date......... 
(See my letter to you of.........: Vo. 4) 


After this date I shall offer this material to 
any other magazine at my discretion and for 
any trouble arising from confusion of copy- 
right due to your future publication of this 
work, your magazine shall be held responsible. 

The fact that the manuscript has been in 
your possession, unacknowledged, for...... 
months, and that my four previous communi- 
cations have been ignored, necessitates this 
step, which I take reluctantly. 

Yours truly, 


It is unethical to submit the same con- 
tribution to several editors simultaneously. 
More than one might accept and pay for 
your contribution— and then where would 
you be? However, if you wish to recall your 
contribution, and can get no satisfaction out 
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of the editor, it is permissible to give him due 
notice in writing to the effect. Be sure you 
allow him a reasonable number of days after 
your final notice before sending out the manu- 
script again. 

As mentioned before, a reply of some sort 
usually will be forthcoming from the editor 
before letter No. 5 becomes necessary. In 
some cases you will be asked to give full 
particulars concerning your manuscript to aid 
in tracing it. In this case do not merely re- 
peat the title, but give the following details: 
Title; date Ms. was mailed; post office at 
which mailed; whether registered or not; 
registration number; nature of container 
(whether flat envelope, No. 6 envelope, 
wrapped package, cardboard box etc.); 
color of container (whether white, manilla, 
or some unusual color); approximate length 
of Ms. in words; whether typed or pen-writ- 


heir 
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ten; whether accompanied by photos or 
snapshots; how addressed (whether to the 
firm, a special department, or to the editor 
by name); approximate date contribution 
should have reached editorial office. 

To avoid irritation over a lost manuscript, 
present your material in the first place in 
such manner that the editor is able to make 
prompt and definite decision concerning it. 
If, after all your care, you have reason to 
suppose the Ms. is lost, let your enquiry be 
dignified, as one business man to another — 
not childish, or whining. And NEVER resort to 
“tricks” such as threats of legal action, or 
long letters telling how much you need the 
money for your story, or boasts that “another 
editor is awaiting an opportunity to examine 
my work.” 

In all correspondence concerning your 
work, be concise, businesslike and dignified. 


Make Your Writing Pay 


Pepe some doleful experiences with edi- 
tors, I have finally evolved a method 
by which I make my writing contribute to my 
savings bank account. 

The method is simply this: I sent a postal 
card to the editors of the magazines for 
which I wished to write, asking each to send 
me a dozen of his rejection slips. When the 
slips came, I filed them in envelopes marked 
with the names of the magazines and ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Then, having 
produced a manuscript, I decided to which 
periodical I should submit it if I had not be- 
come wise, and selecting the rejection slip 
of that periodical, I attached it to the manu- 
script, thus saving considerable time. A week 
or so later I decided where next I would send 
the manuscript, and picking out the proper 


rejection slip, I attached that to the manu- 
script, thus saving the editor some trouble. 
By continuing this process, in the course of 
a couple of months, I had as many rejection 
slips attached to the manuscript as I could 
have gathered in a twelve-month in the ordi- 
nary way. Moreover, each time I added a 
rejection slip I put in a box on my desk the 
amount of postage required to send the manu- 
script both ways. From time to time I depos- 
ited this postage money in the savings bank, 
and the constantly growing total of my depos- 
its which my bank account showed has been 
very gratifying to one of my thrifty disposi- 
tion. This method has helped me very much, 
and so I pass it on to other writers. 


Willard B. Canopy. 


Urpana, Ix. 
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Thumb-nail Biographies 


A CONTINUING prize contest ; for first prize, 
$20.00; for honorable mention, $3.00 each. 


NFORTUNATELY, there was _insuffi- 

cient time for distant contestants to sub- 
mit their biographies or auto-biographies be- 
fore THE WRITER went to press on this issue. 
Mr. Watt, however, acted quickly and wrote 
briefly enough to set a record for rates — 
$2.50 a word. 


THE WINNER 
By J. M. Wart, St. Louis, Mo. 


Born, yes. 
Married, twice. 
Dead, no. 
That’s nice! 


The following were deemed worthy of 
honorable mention: 


Tue BrocrapHy or Capt. D. B. ALprIcu, 
as Compiled in a New Hampshire 
Bur ying-ground. 

Capt. D. B. Aldrich, born 1811 — died 1890. 
Olive, wife of Capt. D. B. Aldrich, married 
Feb. 1, 1835—died Jan. 17, 1840. 
Narcissa, wife of Capt. D. B. Aldrich, married 
Nov. 4, 1840 — died Oct. 21, 1842. 
Atlanta, wife of Capt. D. B. Aldrich, married 
Feb. 8, 1843 — died Dec. 17, 1853. 
Elmira, wife of Capt. D. B. Aldrich, married 

May 25, 1854 —died August 24, 1863. 
Mary, wife of Capt. D. B. Aldrich, married 
July 6, 1864—died Jan. 14, 1871. 


Martha, wife of Capt. D. B. Aldrich, married 
June 22, 1871 — 


Bluebeard? or Byron? 
Louise W. Bray. 


Emma Lapy HAMILTON 


She was as bad as she could be; 
This pretty dear’s biography 

Is but a list of those she kissed; 

Yet she shall be —O doubt it not — 
While Romney’s canvases exist, 
Remembered as the loveliest 

When Queen Victoria’s a jest, 

And Florence Nightingale’s forgot. 


K. Livermore. 


WILLIAM Dawes 


Ah! Dawes is such a mighty name 
No wonder that it gathers fame! 

But glory knocked at William’s door 
For special reasons; namely, four. 


He never tried to “boss” the Senate 
Or cut a speech down to a minute; 
He never smoked a nasty brier 
And never said, “Helen Mariar!” 


Paul J. McCann. 


H. G. WELLS 


The world’s greatest adviser; disseminator 
of past, present, and future, knowledge; first 
aid to Providence in bringing up the universe 
in the way it should go; boiler down of history 
to pottage size; writer of novels; specialist 
in the cure of political ills; discoverer of 
well known facts; exploder of already ex- 
ploded theories; stolidly English; rough dia- 
mond; indefatigable worker, with a keen, if 
at times distorted, judgment; general solver 
of all problems for the world and his wife. 
Because, or in spite, of all this, he sits de- 
servedly with the literary great, — his Pegasus 
with leaden wings. 

Lucy Throop. 
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OW that the Boston massacre is long 

past, and the smoke has cleared away, 
one can view it calmly and even historically. 
Mr. Mencken and a just judge seem to be the 
victorious survivors, and a certain agent for 
the suppression of vice is a mangled victim. 
I hold no brief for the man who confuses in 
mind and conduct the terms Liberty and 
License. But it seems to be true that any 
man who focusses his attention over long 
upon the subtle distinctions between the two 
is likely to lose his common sense. 

Certain organized forces in Boston have 
been attempting to suppress obviously in- 
decent literature, or at least to prevent its 
public display upon the newsstands. They 
have undertaken a necessary piece of work — 
within limits! There are publications which 
are indecent for indecency’s sake, which are 
shipped by their manufacturers in express 
packages to newsstands that have not ordered 
them, with the suggestion that they be placed 
on sale at an alluring margin of profit, and 
with the privilege of returning unsold copies. 
The receipt of such a package subjects the 
news-vendor to a severe strain. He has noth- 
ing to lose financially and everything to gain 
if he accepts the stuff. His conscience assures 
him that he did n’t order it; it is there and he 
might as well sell it. Someone else will if he 
does n’t. And he is often a man whose sense 
of literary discrimination is not highly de- 
veloped. 

This situation is one that justifies police 
codperation with all forces that make for 
decency. It is quite proper that a community 
should be aroused to a clean-up campaign. 
But the question is, who shall decide what is 
indecent, and what is not; what has been 
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published for indecency’s sake and what sin- 
cerely for art’s sake? Theodore Roosevelt 
was a great benefactor when he created the 
phrase “Every worthy movement has its luna- 
tic fringe.” That quotation is not exact, I 
am sure, but near enough; and Heaven 
knows how true it is! The zealous citizen who 
offers to help the police do the cleaning, 
whether he is a vice agent or a parson or a 
woman president of a law-and-order league, 
is forced to scrutinize pictures and type mat- 
ter unendingly in the search for indecency. 
Pretty soon questionable sentences and para- 
graphs stick out like sore thumbs, and the 
searcher can see nothing else, neither context 
nor obviously decent intent. He gets to be 
like the proof-reader who can catch an in- 
verted “n” or a broken comma, so sharp is 
his scrutiny, but never know what the story 
itself was all about. 
x* * * * x 

One trouble with any debate upon this cen- 
sorship question is that great numbers of 
people who are interested in it confuse polic- 
ing with censoring. The distinction is obvious 
and simple enough, but it has to be made 
over and over again. Censorship operates be- 
fore publication; policing afterward. But 
nothing can be a crime until it is committed. 
An intent is not a crime, because nobody 
under God can be sure about it. If I write 
a “sexy” play it may prove to be harmfully 
indecent, or it may not. The difference be- 
tween decency and indecency may be as subtle 
and indefinable as the intent which animated 
me. It is even possible that I might not be 
clear as to my own intent. 

But when my play is presented, or my story 
published, the way in which the public re- 
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ceives it may make it a public nuisance. In 
fact, the way in which it is presented or il- 
lustrated may make it a public scandal. It 
may draw shallow and unintelligent dirt- 
hunters to its theatre, and drive away true 
lovers of the drama. Its audiences may react 
in rowdyish and offensive fashion. That play 
is then a nuisance. Our laws provide for the 
suppression of such things, after a judge or 
a jury declares that the community has been 
harmed. 
* * * Kk * 

A police force does not function easily and 
smoothly, I admit, in these cases that involve 
harm to public morals. Citizens, too, quite 
naturally hesitate to complain. They are not 
sure of their own judgments. Then there rise 
up earnest citizens who say: “because the 
police power so easily breaks down, such 
plays must hereafter be stopped before they 
are presented. We must have a censor who 
will read the manuscript before the play be- 
comes a committed act, and the story before 
it is published, and decide whether or not they 
are going to have an effect upon the public 
mind that will be generally harmful to 
morals.” But that calls for prophetic powers 
which are not often vouchsafed to men, and 
very seldom granted to political appointees. 

Se SS 

It is one of the regrettable manifestations 
of democracy that a police force, maintaining 
order amongst the very populace from which 
it draws both its powers and its personnel, 
often fails to function satisfactorily. Then 
we begin inventing other forces that shall 
supplement the police. This is just what we 
have done in the case of motion pictures. 
There are laws enough to empower the police 
to close any really harmful picture show in 
any community, but they often fail to do it; 
sO we appoint a board to eliminate the harm- 
ful show before it becomes a show. Any 
human board faces a hopeless task trying to 
figure out rules and recipes and definitions of 
indecency, in order to prevent all productions 
that will surely in the case of any audience 
prove to be harmful. 


Why not have a Board of Censors who 
should prevent all violations of Good Taste? 
Now that, to my mind, would be a great 
thing; but of course I should not care for it 
unless I myself were on the board. I should 
cut out all the “close-ups” in the movies, to 
begin with. When a producer films an en- 
largement of the retina of the eye of the 
hero, showing the heroine’s reflection in it, I 
should imprison him. When an actress heaves 
her chest once too often, to signify her pas- 
sion, I should cut her throat. And this brings 
me back to that article in the American Mer- 
cury that started all the trouble in Boston. 
So far as I can tell, it was written as a 
sociological study. When I first read it I had 
no idea that I was reading something that 
might injure my morals. But it did occur to 
me that the author revealed poor taste when 
he cracked his little jokes at the expense of 
the lady in the case, — it made me question 
the scientific-ness of his attitude. I should 
enjoy a quarrel with Mr. Mencken on that 
point; but it would be an academic quarrel, 
without a policeman, and I should let him 
give me a cigar afterward. 
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There is more to the editing of a magazine 
than just a critical sense and some skill in 
appraising public taste. There is for instance 
a sense of responsibility for the training and 
encouraging of immature writers so as to 
build them up into dependable contributors; 
and more important is the sense of respon- 
sibility in some measure for the developing 
taste of any mass of readers. The magazine 
editor who does not study opportunities to 
train his public in discrimination is not really 
a capable editor. He is just a salesman. He is 
not even a salesman; his circulation manager 
is that, and he is just an office clerk. 

When I buy a magazine I want one that 
represents the constructive force and imagina- 
tion of a capable editor; one who has studied 
the problem of what will interest or amuse 
or entertain or instruct me, up to the highest 
mark of my capabilities; a magazine does not 
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have to be “highbrow” to be good. It is 
quite possible that Adventure is a better piece 
of magazine-making than the Atlantic. In 
fact I suspect that it is. The people who read 
the New Republic have a higher degree of 
culture, so-called, than those who read 
Flynn’s. But I think that Flynn’s has been 
at one time or another the better piece of 
editorial work. 

In other words, I think that magazine is 
most ably edited which deals best with the 
public it aims to reach, regardless of the grade 
of intelligence of that public. Any high school 
boy ought to understand this. If he picks up 
a magazine that is nothing but a can into 
which an editor who is the hireling clerk of 
the circulation manager has chucked all the 
filthy manuscript he has found here and there, 
even a high school boy must know that he is 
encouraging a bad job. I am not talking about 
the morals of it, I am talking about bad work- 
manship in the editorial field. 

* * * * * 

There are plenty of good magazines that 
appeal to the understanding of those who are 
not elaborately educated in schools and col- 
leges. I just mentioned Flynn’s, for instance. 
I might as well confess that I lately met that 
magazine for the first time when I picked up 
a tattered copy from an empty seat beside me 
in a train and started idly to glance through 
it; soon I was interested. It was full of 
really good detective stories. The next week I 
bought a number and read it all through. I 
like a good detective story, and these were so 
good that I started out to find who did the 
editing. It proved to be an old friend, formerly 
editor and owner of Outing. The other day 
they made him president of a college of 
ancient repute. I am sure that editing a 
detective story magazine is not the conven- 
tional training for a college presidency, but 
I know too that this president is a man of 
brains and imagination; and when he used 
these qualities in the making of a lively mag- 
azine of entertainment for the average readers 
of our towns and cities, he made a first class 
job of it. 
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After all, one may find pretty good stuff 
on the newsstands to suit any mood or level 
of intelligence without pawing over the gar- 
bage. 

*x* * * * * 

Is there a taint of the sermonesque about 
these philosophizings? If so, I apologize. It 
may be the influence of the title I chose so 
hastily. Read Thoreau for the derivation of a 
saunterer, and you will find him delightfully 
explaining that it means one who is travelling 
toward the Holy Land. The idea is disturbing 
in a way; not that I would assert that I am 
bound in the other direction; but I should 
not want to be travelling too fast, even if 
one ought to be bound for somewhere. 
Curious, is it not, that literary men who are 
popularly supposed to avoid any undue prac- 
tice of morals are so prone to talk about 
them! There is Sinclair Lewis, for instance. 
According to the papers — I don’t know why 
I should believe the papers — he gained some 
publicity the other day by engaging in a sort 
of duel with the Deity, and claims that he 
won by default. I was not so much interested 
in that episode, however, as in the moral issue 
which he later raised in connection with the 
Pulitzer Prize. 

There is a good deal to be said about these 
prize contests, and there will be more space 
for it in another issue. But speaking as a dis- 
interested observer I am inclined to think 
that I would have accepted that Pulitzer 
money. If, for instance, some solemn group 
of directors of a literary foundation should 
get together and decide to award $1,000 to 
the writer of an editorial that most closely 
conformed to certain specifications which they 
had laid down, and this editorial of mine 
won the prize, I should say “Thank you, 
gentlemen, I admire your judgment!” Even 
if they decided to give it to the writer of the 
worst editorial they ever read, and mine im- 
pressed them that way, I should still take a 
sneaking sort of satisfaction in the fact that 
their judgment was so bad; and I should still 
say, “Thank you, gentlemen. God bless you!” 

Or if it were only ten dollars. 








The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By RoBEerRT HILLYER 


IV.— Some Metrical Forms 


HEN we have practiced writing un- 

rhymed iambic pentameter until the 
measure has become second nature with us, 
then, and not before then, we may proceed to 
rhyme. The simplest sort of rhymed iambic 
pentameter is, of course, the Heroic Couplet, 
an excellent example of which is Herrick’s 
epigram on the Virgin Mary: 


To work a wonder God would have her shown 
At once a bud and yet a rose full blown. 


Or Donne’s couplet on Lady Herbert: 


No spring nor summer’s beauty hath such 
grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 


Note how much meaning is packed into 
these brief poems. Not a syllable is wasted, 
not an adjective is introduced to pad the 
metre. The modifying phrase full blown in 
the first couplet is inevitable to contrast the 
rose with the bud. In the second couplet, the 
single adjective autumnal, with its richness of 
suggestion, carries the burden of the whole 
epigram. Such economy of phrasing, such sim- 
plicity of statement, captivates the reader at 
once. Compare these two couplets with a lyric 
in some current magazine, and notice how 
much sharper are their outlines, how much 
defter their diction. And then try writing 
single couplets yourself, always striving for 
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packed significance and arresting turns of 
thought. 

Then proceed to a double couplet. Consider 
Francis Quarles’s epigram “Respice Finem”’: 


My soul, sit thou a patient looker on, 

Judge not the play until the play be done; 

Its plot hath many changes, every day 

Speaks a new scene; the last act crowns the 
play. 


You have doubtless remarked in this poem the 
swift “run-over” or “overflow” in the second 
couplet, and the variety of pauses contrasting 
with the regular beat of the introductory 
couplet. An analysis of even this short poem 
reveals a number of subtle metrical variations 
without which the verse would be monotonous 
and flat-footed. 

It is not necessary, of course, to confine 
your experiments to the epigram. The Heroic 
Couplet is one of our most flexible measures 
and may be adapted to almost any mood or 
theme. It has served our poets chiefly as the 
vehicle for narrative, as in the works of 
Chaucer; for satire, as in the works of Pope, 
and for epigram, as in the examples just 
quoted. But its possibilities are unlimited. In 
his long poem “King Cole,” for instance, 
Masefield uses the Heroic Couplet for his dia- 
logue, to set it off from the narrative, which 
is in a stanza form called “rhyme royal.” And 
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in Keats’s “I stood tiptoe upon a little hill,” 
we find a very free treatment of the form, 
flowing and well modulated, to communicate 
a mood inspired by natural beauty: 


I stood tiptoe upon a little hill, 

The air was cooling and so very still 

That the sweet buds which with a modest 
pride 

Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside 

Their scanty-leaved and finely-tapering stems 

Had not yet lost their starry diadems 

Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks 
new-shorn, 

And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly they 
slept 

On the blue fields of heaven, and then there 
crept 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 


It may be that in attempting some such effect 
as this, you will find your verse becoming too 
loose, the lines not merely flowing into each 
other but slopping over. In that case, read 
Pope as a corrective. Pope, you will discover, 
constructs each couplet separately as a 
“thought-coop,” a finished epigram in itself, 
almost without metrical irregularity. The 
poem as a whole is bound together only by 
the continuity of thought. That is the reason 
why so many of Pope’s single couplets have 
become proverbial. We weary of his work if 
we read much of it because it is almost too 
neat, too tricky. Between the polished coup- 
lets of Pope and the looser couplets of the 
Romantic poets lies the golden mean, which 
has, as always, enough irregularity to vary the 
metre, but not enough to break down the 
metre. 

When you have conquered the Heroic 
Couplet (and that is no easy conquest) it is 
time to turn your attention to a more lyric 
measure, the four-stress iambic couplet. The 
possibilities and limitations of this form are 
sharply defined by centuries of experiment. 
In the first place, the measure will test to the 
full your ability to vary musically, for no 
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form falls into monotony more readily. The 
verse is essentially lyric; indeed, most of the 
Elizabethan lyrics are based on four-stress 
metre. It will not, no matter how many ir- 
regularities you introduce, support the burden 
of a long poem. Milton’s “L’Allegro” and “Tl 
Penseroso” (read these carefully) are the 
longest successful poems in four-stress coup- 
lets, and it would be folly for a lesser poet to 
attempt four-stress poems even as long as 
these. The history of English poetry is full of 
examples of long failures in this form, the 
work of some of our best poets. In spite of 
these clear warnings, no less a modern poet 
than John Masefield has wasted his efforts 
and fallen into the same old pitfall; in his 
“Reynard the Fox” and his “Everlasting 
Mercy” he varies the measure as boldly as 
possible, the only result being that the verse 
is rough as well as monotonous. 
Let us take two stanzas from Marlowe: 


Come live with me and be my Love 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
The hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Or woods or steepy mountain yields . . 


And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


In this lyric Marlowe, whose genius for subtle 
variation is almost unequaled, has kept fairly 
close to the normal metre, yet we notice at 
once the variety of pause, and, in the second 
stanza, the “feminine” or two-syllable end- 
ings. Furthermore, we find that the second 
line in the second stanza is not iambic at all, 
but trochaic. The line scans thus: And’ a 
thou’sand fra’grant pos’ies. The introductory 
weak syllable of the normal iambic foot has 
been omitted. This omission is important, for 
it constitutes one of the main differences 
between five-stress and four-stress iambic 
measure. The omission of the introductory 
weak syllable in a passage of five-stress iambic 
verse is nearly always awkward and should 
be avoided; in four-stress iambic metre, this 
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“beheading” of the line is one of the most 
common and necessary variations. If you ex- 
amine “L’Allegro” carefully, you will dis- 
cover that about a third of the lines are thus 
beheaded. Sometimes we find complete para- 
graphs of these lines: 


Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the Landskip round it measures, 
Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren brest 

The labouring clouds do often rest. 


The final line of this passage is iambic meas- 
ure (with three syllables, however, in the 
second foot); the rest are all beheaded. The 
effect intended, of course, is one of swiftness 
and lightness. In “Il Penseroso” the propor- 
tion of these lines is much smaller. It would 
not be advisable to introduce so many irregu- 
larities in a short poem in four-stress metre. 
Milton’s problem was more complicated than 
any we are likely to face at this stage of our 
experience; hence his variations are bolder 
and more frequent than ours will need to be. 
Finally, for an even freer treatment of this 
form, read Coleridge’s “Christabel.” Here the 
poet has fallen back on the time element in 
our verse. We find lines in “Christabel” like 
the two-syllable line from Shakspere’s lyric 
quoted in our last issue, where we can not 
possibly hear four stresses. Coleridge’s ex- 
planation is that these lines although sylla- 
bically deficient, are equal in time to the 
others. We also discover a constantly shifting 
movement of the verse to conform to the 
movement of the narrative. Frequently these 
variations take the form of long passages in 
three-part metre. 

For the beginner, however, it would be 
wiser to hold more closely to the normal 
measure, particularly in a short lyric. Andrew 
Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” is an ex- 
cellent example of the four-stress couplet 
varied in exact propriety to the needs of the 
occasion. A short quotation from this must 
suffice: 
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But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


The next step in the conquest of rhyme is 
the study of the quatrain with alternate 
rhymes: a 6 a b. Beginning with the Heroic 
Quatrain, we may take Gray’s famous Elegy 
as a model: 


The curfew tolls the knells of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


This measure is dignified and rather slow, bet- 
ter adapted to contemplative themes than to 
narrative or lyric expression. But it should be 
studied carefully, for it forms a main unit of 
the Shaksperian sonnet. 

Next try the four-stress quatrain, as in 
George Herbert’s “Easter”’: 


I got me flowers to straw Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee 


Then ballad metre, an alternately rhymed 
quatrain of four- and three-stress lines: 


Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


Then the “In Memoriam” Stanza: 


Love is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 











When writing quatrains shun the lazy 
rhyme scheme a } c b so much in vogue with 
minor songsters, unless you actually desire an 
archaic ballad effect such as you find in Cole- 
ridge’s “Ancient Mariner’: 


The Sun now rose upon the right: (a) 
Out of the sea came he, (b) 
Still hid in mist, and on the left (c) 


Went down into the sea. (b) 
This rhyme scheme is appropriate to a nar- 
rative in ballad form, but is weak in a lyric, 
and nothing short of barbarous in five-stress 
quatrains. 

With the technical equipment now at your 
service, you will be able to try various 
stanzaic combinations, using the poems in the 
Oxford Book of English Verse as models. It 
is but a step further to invent stanza forms 
of your own. Note that all the stanzas in 
a stanzaic poem should be identical in form, 
the line lengths and the rhyme scheme cor- 
responding throughout. We may add that the 
same rhyme sound should not occur in two 
consecutive stanzas; and, finally, that the 
only way to test our stanza is to read it aloud 
slowly and determine whether or not we have 











achieved the maximum musical effect. It 
would be a good idea, in fact, to have actual 
music in mind, not fitting the words to it, 
necessarily, but permitting the flow and ebb 
of the melody to communicate melodiousness 
to the verse. One of the main faults in modern 
poetry is its separation from the sister art 
which in the best ages of the lyric has been 
its main inspiration. 

Some of my readers may be complaining 
at this point that although this series is en- 
titled the “Technique of Modern Poetry” 
most of my examples are from poets of a very 
much earlier age than ours. The fact is that 
the classic poets of the language provide the 
best examples of those fundamental forms 
which we have been studying. Indeed, if it 
were not for the difficulty of his idiom, 
Chaucer could serve as a model for nearly 
all of the metrical patterns which we have 
treated so far, for none of our poets ever 
surpassed him in technical subtlety. The 
simpler forms are unchanging from age to 
age. The development of modern poetry will 
be revealed in freshness of diction and new 
combinations of the old forms. This fact can 
be very well illustrated by the sonnet, which 
we shall consider in our next chapter. 
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The Novel 


WENDY RENNER SEES IT THROUGH 


By JoHN HALL WHEELOCK 


" ANOTHER English novel — by a very young writer — goes 
into the best-seller class. Mr. Wheelock points out some 
of its peculiarities and the handling of the theme. 


1914 to 1924— a memorable decade. Much 
happened in England during those ten years, 
and much has been written by Englishmen 
about what happened in England. A veritable 
library of novels has been created, treating 
Britain’s problems in the World War and the 
even more complex problems persisting be- 
yond the date of the Armistice. The latest 
addition to this collection, “The Hounds of 
Spring,” by Sylvia Thompson, minimizes the 
general and selects several specific problems 
as they affect the lives of one British family, 
the Renners. Yet it is obviously intended that 
the reader shall generalize for himself, and 
shall regard the Renner family’s difficulties 
as typical. Not every English girl found her- 
self in such trouble as did Zina Renner — but 
many may well have been in a similar predica- 
ment; not every son like John was killed, 
but such cases were all too frequent; Edgar 
Renner’s financial and family problems differ 
only in details from those with which many 
men were confronted. 

Necessarily this-book which could command 
interest in England because of the universal 


appeal of its material must depend for its 
popularity in America upon the presentation 
of this material. Miss Thompson is a young 
novelist who knows her trade. Her characters 
have been drawn with a sure and sympathetic 
hand and the events in which they participate 
are delightful, dramatic, or heart-rending. 
When she is approaching a dramatic point, 
she sets the scene carefully, but without 
necessary elaboration. 

The personality of the author is responsible 
for much of the charm of the novel. Miss 
Thompson, in her foreword, confesses to a 
degree of presumption in attempting to re- 
view a period of ten years during which her 
own age advanced from eleven to twenty-one. 
It is doubtful if an older writer could have 
presented the story in such a fresh and un- 
prejudiced way. The after-the-war problems 
are made to appear (as they properly are) 
peculiarly the problems of that generation 
which is Miss Thompson’s age. Although 
nominally and in a structural sense Zina Ren- 
ner is the heroine, the subordinate figure of 
Zina’s young sister, Wendy Renner, is the 
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character most likely to engage the reader’s 
interest. In Wendy it is easy to recognize 
Miss Thompson herself, or at least a com- 
posite of herself and her companions of kin- 
dred ideas and interests. Unimportant in the 
beginning, because she is a little girl, she 
looms larger and larger as the story goes on, 
until she emerges at the end as an Oxford 
undergraduate who dares to think for herself 
and accepts the “heritage” derived from the 
war as one more muddled affair which she 
must do her best to straighten out, even as 
she untangled Zina’s mesh of troubles. The 
child, or the young woman, has been pre- 
sented as wiser than her elders in the imme- 
diate past, and this provides a reason for Miss 
Thompson’s optimistic indication that she 
may prove wiser than they in meeting the 
problems of the future. 

Miss Thompson’s thesis is that Zina’s 
generation had been brought up in a world 
of security, and was not entirely prepared to 
resist the cataclysmic forces loosed by a war 
which spared no one. Wendy, too young to 
have been thoroughly inocluated with the 
sense of security, learns to combat these 
forces even while she is growing up in the 
midst of them; she is thirteen and a half 
when the death of her beloved brother John 
first makes her realize that “since the war, 
bread is so nasty, and butter is only marga- 
rine,” and thenceforth she is on her guard to 
distinguish true from false values. Zina, suffi- 
ciently grown up to have been engaged to 
Colin before the war, fails to make these dis- 
tinctions. Therefore, when Zina’s acceptance 
of her fiance’s death leads her into a loveless 
marriage, and when the return of Colin pre- 
cipitates a panic in Edgar Renner so that he 
counsels concealment, it remains for Wendy, 
thinking straight through the confusion of 
conventions and half-truths, to grasp the fact 
that Zina and Colin loving each other was the 
only right, and all else belonged to the war- 
created delusions. 

Edgar Renner has a well-developed phil- 
osophy about the war and the effect it pro- 
duced. It was merely an outburst of accumu- 





lated hatreds, he says, — one great spree of 
enmity, and like any over-indulgence, to be 
paid for by succeeding generations as well as 
by the participants. Miss Thompson calls her 
Part Four “The Heritage,” picturing the bur- 
den of responsibility derived from the war, 
and imposed upon the younger generation, 
which realizes what the heritage is. The marks 
of the war appear in an evinced wiseness to 
the ways of the world — disillusionment is 
rampant, but Miss Thompson is willing to 
convince her readers that it may be rather a 
good thing after all. Edgar Renner and Colin 
are talking: 


“It’s hard to blame the youngest gen- 
eration for growing up.” 

“Queer world to grow up to.” 

“Tt isn’t really so queer to them as it 
is to me or to you, who have known the 
other world . . . After all it is almost 
their native air — what we consider ab- 
normal. The reactions of the war are 
their natural heritage.” 

“Not a very ‘goodly heritage.’ ” 

“No. But I believe, all the same, that 
some things are better for them, and that 
a certain quantity of cant and pretense 
and encumbering social convention has 
been consumed in the flames. But it is 
difficult to tell yet; to see how much the 
superficial conditions of the old order 
will re-establish themselves, and how 
much real cleansing has taken place. 


Zina and Edgar Renner, Colin, George 
Barrett-Saunderson, Mrs. Chase, all succumb 
to a combination of the superficial condition 
of the old order and the unsettling influence 
of the war. When they have placed themselves 
in most uncomfortable relations to each other, 
requiring secrecy, repression, and downright 
dishonesty, Miss Thompson turns to Wendy, 
who has been kept a very minor character as 
far as the development of the plot is con- 
cerned, although she has been at all times 
sympathetically handled. From the time that 
she is brought into prominence and allowed 
to assume her share in the troubles of the 
Renners, Wendy rather runs away with the 
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story. Miss Thompson has been careful and 
earnest in her treatment of Zina; she becomes 
enthusiastic where Wendy is_ concerned. 
Wendy, with her background of sceptical 
thinking and avidity for hard facts, discards 
her aloofness when she finds Colin is alive, 
and enters actively into the operations of the 
plot to “clear up all this beastly sentimental 
impossible muddle.” 

The mechanical solution is but thinly dis- 
guised, and yet it reads smoothly and appears 
perfectly logical. Zina’s husband is campaign- 
ing for Parliament; Zina and Wendy are as- 
sisting. His opponent was a friend of Colin’s 
at Oxford, and Colin comes down to speak for 
the opponent. On a wet, nasty night both 


Wendy and Colin are campaigning, driving 


about on the country roads; Colin has tire 
trouble, and Wendy stops to lend him as- 
sistance. Recognition on Wendy’s part is fol- 
lowed immediately by action; she will allow 
no marriage, no political campaign, nothing, 
to stand in the way of reuniting Zina and 
Colin. It is Miss Thompson’s triumph that 
she has a Wendy in the book, for surely no 
other character was capable of stepping in, 
cutting through all the petty obstacles, and 
arranging affairs on the basis of the only two 
emotions which Wendy seems to recognize — 
love and loyalty. 

“She was calm now; she was conscious 
that among all her doubts and scepti- 
cisms she did at least believe in and could 
therefore fight for this one thing: the 
absolute rightness, above all other con- 
siderations, of people loving each other. 





The consciousness of the belief had 
flashed on her too suddenly and over- 
whelmingly for her to realize yet the 
qualifications and degrees of its truth; 
she merely knew it as right, in a way she 
knew no other rightness. It was so lumi- 
nous to her: Colin was alive, and Zina 
was alive, and they loved each other, 
therefore they must be together. Every- 
thing else— conventions, small rights 
and wrongs, possibilities and impossibili- 
ties scuttered away to an outer darkness.” 
In that credo seems to lie Miss Thompson’s 
true purpose in this novel. She might have 
expressed it with any background, but the 
background of the war serves so well to shake 
her characters out of their usual selves and 
into the extraordinary situations which are de- 
manded, and the decade written about is one 
with which she is so intimately acquainted in 
a personality similar to Wendy’s, that she has 
produced a “war novel.” The consciousness 
of the rightness of people loving each other 
was not a climactic revelation except as 
Wendy played her part in the plot. In Miss 
Thompson’s mind, the belief was so well es- 
tablished that in the very beginning of the 
story Edgar Renner was characterized as a 
man who loved ail who were in love, and 
“believed half the ugliness of civilization to 
be due to distortion or frustration of love 
between men and women.” Miss Thompson 
offers Wendy this theory, rather than letting 
the revelation come in Zina, because she 
knows Wendy as she knows no other character 
in the book. 
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The Manuscript Clubs 





A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the social 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


THE “LOAFERS” OF BIRMINGHAM 


By JAck BETHEA 


“France has its Academy Concourt and 
down in Birmingham they might organize 
the Academy Cohen for Roy Cohen lives 
there and the success he has achieved in 
fiction has set all the young folks there- 
abouts to writing. It’s said the sale of 
typewriters there is greater than in any 
other city of its size.” 

This note from the editor of The Red Book 
Magazine appeared over a story by a Birm- 
ingham man in April, 1924, and in a subse- 
quent issue Mr. Karl Harriman said: 

“Incidentally the literary center of these 
United States seems likely to shift ere 
long from Indiana and Chicago to the 
Southern capital.” 

These comments were called forth by the 
work of the members of The Loafers —a 
literary club the like of which does not exist 
elsewhere in the world. 

Devoting his time and talents to the pur- 
suit of an ideal—the ideal of a Southern 
literary renaissance —Octavus Roy Cohen, 
author of such humorous stories about negroes 
as “Bigger and Blacker,” and of “thrillers” 
about white people such as “The Iron 
Chalice,” has built up in Birmingham a young 
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literary center that promises more and more 
to be heard from—and which has already 
won substantial recognition from publishers. 

It revolves around The Loafers, an or- 
ganization — if you can use that term for 
something which has no by-laws, officers or 
routine procedure — whose nine members are 
all successful writers; and, in turn, there is 
a host of other near-authors, would-be authors 
and never-will-be authors who look at The 
Loafers from afar, hope to become members 
some day and work at their typewriters far 
into the night in an effort to reach the coveted 
goal. 

It is an interesting story —this tale of 
how a young newspaper man became one of 
the country’s leading authors and how he is 
now assisting other young writers in his home 
town on the way toward literary success. It 
is a story that came to light only as the at- 
tention of magazine editors and fiction pub- 
lishers was attracted to the extremely high 
per capita output of fiction offerings bearing 
a Birmingham postmark. 

And when they looked for the cause, they 
found it in Octavus Roy Cohen and The 
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Loafers club. Actually, it isn’t a club but a 
group of young writers who gather once a 
week in the spacious home of Octavus Roy 
Cohen for a literary clinic. 

The word “clinic” is selected because it 
seems best to express the meaning. For this 
is n’t any literary society; it makes no effort 
to criticise finished product; it reads no manu- 
scripts for its members or any others; there 
is nothing that savors of the intelligensia nor 
of the literary critic. Instead, it is a gathering 
of young men who make their bread and but- 
ter by writing, who are interested in fiction be- 
cause fiction is their vocation, and who meet, 
not to toss cream puffs at each other, but to 
subject ideas to the acid test of critical 
scrutiny. 

Meeting together they pry an idea open and 
see what’s inside of it. They take a series of 
events and from them discuss what should be 
the logical and dramatic conclusion. Or per- 
haps they prefer to work from effect backward 
and consider what series of events lies behind 
a given climax. 

The name chosen was The Loafers — prob- 
ably because of that perverse human trait 
for calling ourselves what we are not. For 
The Loafers have little time for loafing. Some 
of them hold jobs and write fiction on the 
side; others write fiction and hold jobs on 
the side and Mr. Cohen, of course, writes 
only fiction. 

On each Wednesday night for nearly seven 
years they have met and in turn presented 
their ideas— perhaps for a short story; 
maybe the more complicated structure of a 
novel. 

Then the discussion starts and sometimes 
rages until late in the night. Nobody pulls his 
punch. Everybody has his say. The poor 
quivering idea is laid bare and dissected to 
see if it seems plausible and moves naturally 
and ends logically. Often it is so changed and 
amputated and amplified that it comes from 
the table a very different — and almost al- 
ways a much improved — idea. 

And sometimes, it does not come off, but 
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passes into the great beyond of useless and 
discarded ideas, and the table is cleared for 
the next victim. 

Mr. Cohen takes his turn in submitting 
plots for discussion and also in discussing the 
other fellow’s plot and, as a sort of unwrit- 
ten law growing out of mutual recognition of 
his ability and success, his is the final word. 

But no subject is ever dropped until a 
majority is satsified that it has been thor- 
oughly covered and developed in the best way 
possible. Once a plot has been taken up and 
disposed of, its originator proceeds to the 
work of putting it into finished form — for 
The Loafers study fiction in the raw and not 
in the finished state. 

There are nine members of The Loafers 
now. There have been more and less at times, 
for the membership is changing. Only three 
of the original members remain. The only es- 
sential to sit in at the gatherings is a determi- 
nation to make a practical business of writing, 
plus some proven ability to back up that 
determination. 

Mr. Cohen’s work, of course, needs no 
comment. But of the other members, the 
standard of their product is best guaged by 
the fact that their stories have appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post, the Cosmopoli- 
tan, Delineator, Collier’s, Good Housekeeping, 
Liberty, Red Book, Everybody’s, Scribner’s, 
Harper’s and other leading magazines. 

Out of this group— none of whom had 
sold a line before Mr. Cohen took hold of 
them — has come the O. Henry Prize short 
story for 1923, two novels published by Col- 
lier’s, two published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, and some two hundred short stories 
which, whatever their literary merit, have at- 
tracted national attention. 

Mr. Cohen is proud of The Loafers and 
the part he has had in their development. 
That part is a much bigger one than he will 
admit. But, as one of the three original 
Loafers, I know that the club would not have 
survived six months but for his unfailing 
kindness and enthusiasm. 





Authors’ Doubles 


Tue Authors’ League Bulletin, edited by Henry Gallup 
Paine, is attacking with wholesome vigor the practice of 
“doubling” an author to obtain credit or social promi- 
nence. These letters republished from the Bulletin, give 
some impression of the extent of evil. 


A DEVILISH DOUBLE 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Mr. Paine: 

I have had many experiences similar to 
those already set down by sufferers from the 
“double.” In addition to what I might classify 
as usual experiences, here is one which I 
sincerely hope is rare indeed. 

Some years ago I received a letter, in a 
feminine and to me utterly strange hand, 
whose substance and tone were about as 
follows: 

Darling Leroy: At last thru “Who’s 
Who in America,” I have found your 
address! Why, oh, why did you leave me 
without a word? Oh, how I’ve waited and 
longed for you! When, oh, when are you 
coming back to me to keep your prom- 
ise? 

The handwriting and expression indicated 
the writer to be a woman of some consider- 
able culture even though at the moment en- 
tirely possessed by emotion. Her letter was 
one that compelled a reply from me. Several 
letters were exchanged—some from the 
lady’s lawyer — aud a situation of the utmost 
gravity developed for me. I was compelled to 
establish my identity as the real Leroy Scott, 
which I did only by taking a great deal of 
pains, and to establish the further facts that I 
already had a wife and was the father of three 
children. 

I at length succeeded in proving my inno- 
cence and sincerity so definitely to my corre- 
spondent that she gave me in full the broken- 
hearted story that was behind her emotional 
descent upon me. Here are the bare bones of 
that story. 


She was in her early twenties. She had al- 
ways been very fond of current fiction, and 
of all current American novelists she best 
liked the books of Leroy Scott. She had never 
seen his picture but she had idealized Leroy 
Scott to the position of her own literary hero, 
and she regularly looked forward to his next 
book with the eager hope that it was going to 
be better than any that had gone before. 

Some three months before her letter to me, 
she met a very attractive young man who had 
just come to her city. Naturally she talked 
current novels to this interesting stranger. It 
developed that he also was fond of fiction. 
With this kinship of taste established, she 
turned loose her pet enthusiasm — Leroy 
Scott. 

Presently he confided to her, as a secret she 
must not violate, that he was Leroy Scott — 
come to that city where he was not known, 
and concealing his identity under a name not 
his own, in order to avoid the social pressure 
and all the complications of fame while he 
concentrated upon his newest and greatest 
novel. 

Subsequently in a very natural manner he 
produced letters and documents that proved 
to her that he was Leroy Scott and, in his 
conversation he showed the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with Leroy Scott’s writings. 

He paid her constant attention, and pres- 
ently he proposed. She was madly in love with 
him. Being the wife of her literary idol was 
happiness beyond her wildest dreams. He in- 
sisted, however, that for the present the en- 
gagement be a secret, explaining that the 
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hullabaloo following the announcement of his 
engagement would most seriously interrupt 
work upon the new novel. To this she con- 
sented. 

A little later he came to her with sad news. 
He had unexpectedly had reverses — reverses 
so severe that, from sheer lack of money for 
actual living expenses, he would be compelled 
to drop his greatest novel. Under the circum- 
stances he would have to return to New York 
and for a long period sell his soul into the 
bondage of pot-boiling. 

She rushed to the rescue of Leroy Scott’s 
masterpiece. She had money! Since all they 
both had would soon be owned in common, 
why should n’t they share now? The book 


simply must not be allowed to suffer! He fin- 
ally yielded to her arguments and accepted a 
sum sufficient to see him comfortably through 
the long months of hard work required to 
finish the great book. 

The money paid over, she never saw her 
Leroy Scott again. It was at this point that I, 
the real Leroy Scott, entered her story — in- 
heriting from my impersonator a heart-broken 
fiancée, the danger of a suit for breach of 
promise, and all the unpleasant consequences 
that attend the fraudulent obtaining of money 
from a trusting woman by the promise of mar- 
riage. 

Very truly yours, 
Leroy Scott. 


DOUBLING IN DRINK 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Sir: 

Since you have once mentioned the happy 
existence of “Doubles,” here is my contribu- 
tion: 

Two years ago I happened to be in Wash- 
ington for a few weeks, and I asked my wife 
to go to the Brevoort and reserve a room for 
me. 

The man at the desk answered that I could 
have a room if I were not as “disgustingly 
drunk as usual.” 

This came as somewhat of a surprise to 
those who despair of my dry propensities and 
I hardly liked it, and went forth to do battle 
upon the miserable clerk who had sullied my 
water-logged reputation. 

The man was profuse in his apologies. He 
had mistaken me for the other and drunken 
variety of the genus van Loon, but he could 
not give me any further particulars about this 
unfortunate double. 

Then, a year ago, the smoking-room steward 
of one of the Holland-America Line boats in- 
formed me that he had just taken my brother 
to Europe. 

Said I: “How come?” 
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Said he: “Your brother, the clergyman.” 

Said I: “What sort of a clergyman?” 

Said the honest steward: “One of those 
clergymen who wear their shirt the wrong 
way around.” 

Said I: “You mean an Episcopalian?” 

Said he: “Yes, that was it.” 

As I have no brother, never had a brother, 
have not a single van Loon relative outside of 
my own two sons, I asked for further par- 
ticulars. And having assured the steward that 
I am and always had been an only son, I 
heard that there had been a Rev. Dr. van 
Loon on the ship who had made a damned 
nuisance of himself by. drinking to excess; 
who, when in his cups, had made an addi- 
tional nuisance of himself by being too pleas- 
ant to the female passengers; and who, when 
asked by the officials to desist and to sober 
up, had loudly proclaimed that he had great 
influence with the line, because he was “the 
brother of Hendrik van Loon, the writer.” 

This swine was then let loose upon my erst- 
while native land, there to increase the doubt- 
ful reputation of his innocent namesake. 

Meanwhile, and what is more to the point, 
is there any law, bylaw, constitutional amend- 
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ment, or ukase which offers us the rightful 
protection of our hallowed names? It would 
of course be absurd to expect redress from our 
courts. 

But can one copyright a name? In France 
the newly-rich stole the coats-of-arms of the 


BALD BUT 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Friend: 

You asked about authors who have doubles. 
It must be that I am too handsome, or some- 
thing. 

What I have is not a double, but a brother. 
He goes by the name of James Sinclair, and 
it seems that he travels all over the country, 
and so far as I know, he behaves himself. But 
it so happens that I am an only son. 

Come to think of it, there is a person who 
gave a banquet at a Los Angeles hotel, and I 
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old-rich until the old-rich registered their arms 
like so many trademarks. Couldn’t we do 
that with our names? Or would the numer- 
ology lobby in Washington object? 
Sincerely yours, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 


BOUNTIFUL 


was told by one of the waiters that he gave 
my name and they thought he was myself. 
My only quarrel with him is that he was 
baldheaded, and I am more fortunate, so far. 

And the other day a man called on the tele- 
phone from Los Angeles and said he was 
Harry Leon Wilson, and wanted to meet me. 
So you might ask Mr. Wilson for the adven- 
tures of his double. Mr. Wilson was in San 
Francisco at the time. 

Sincerely, 
Upton Sinclair. 


HOW DO THEY? 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Mr. Paine: 

I am delighted that the BULLETIN has 
taken up this matter — nay menace — of the 
impersonator, who runs bills, and seeks entrée, 
in the name of a writer. 

What I want to know is, how they get so 
much credit? We writers need a working 
knowledge of that sort of thing. 

Some years ago, I was served with a sum- 
mons by the New York Telephone Company, 
to show cause why I had not paid a large 
telephone bill. As I always live in hotels, 
when in that city, and have never had a tele- 
phone in my own name there, I was amused 
and amazed. It was not so amusing however, 
when I discovered that the woman who had 
run the bill in my name was living on River- 
side Drive with a newspaper man, who was 
not her husband. 

Later, a New York hotel called me up, 
and inquired in no gentle terms, why I had 
skipped without paying my bill. I had never 
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even heard of that hotel — but I had some 
difficulty in convincing them that it was 
“none of I.” 

Then, a lot of prisoners at Auburn started 
writing me, saying how pleased they had been 
to meet me, and asking favors. I have never 
been in Auburn — even as a prisoner. 

Next, I heard that I had been giving talks 
to women’s clubs in Birmingham, Alabama — 
where I have never been. And later, a man 
from California told a friend of mine that he 
had met Helen Rowland out there, and that 
she was not a “decent woman.” I was not 
within three thousand miles of California at 
the time, and I deny the latter part of his 
statement, too. 

Now, a woman is going around to American 
Legion meetings in Chicago, impersonating 
me — and heaven knows what her game is. 
Worst of all, she is said to look like the ter- 
rible photographs of me that run in the news- 
papers. 

But, Aow do they manage to get so much 
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credit? Last summer, when I was away from 
my country house at Shoreham, Long Island, 
I failed to receive my telephone bills. So the 
company cut off my telephone. No credit for 
me. 

Hotels, where I live, too, are just as arbi- 
trary —all except the Algonquin, which has 
a sweet, childlike faith, and trusts me like a 
mother. 


But seriously, isn’t there anything some- 
body can suggest to cure this thing? An 
author’s fair name is about his most valuable 
possession — particularly, if he happens to be 
a “she.” 

Yours for shooting them at sunrise — the 
impersonators, not the authors. 


Helen Rowland. 


A GENTLEMANLY DOUBLE 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Mr. Paine: 

My double was such a gentlemanly fellow 
that I am reluctant to complain about him. 

Two years ago Mr. Bankson, of the Spo- 
kane Chronicle, wired Mrs. Marshall very 
tactfully as follows: 

SINCE EDISON MARSHALL IS IN SPOKANE 
WHY DON’T YOU COME UP FOR A FEW DAYS 
ALSO 

The point was, that he did not care to come 
right out and say that he was suspicious of 
the young man who had called at his office. 
If he turned out to be the real article, no 
harm was done. 

Mrs. Marshall promptly wired back as fol- 
lows: 

EDISON MARSHALL IS IN KLAMATH COUNTY 
OREGON HUNTING DUCKS STOP THE ONLY 
OTHER EDISON MARSHALL I KNOW ANYTHING 
ABOUT IS IN HIS CRIB HERE AT HOME 

This settled the matter in Mr. Bankson’s 
eyes. He arranged a little trap for “Marshall,” 
who was too smart to fall into it. The man 


has reappeared two or three times since; and, 


from what I hear, does me considerable credit. 

He is a neat dresser, talks charmingly, and 
runs no bills. He explained to Mr. Bankson 
that he was looking for newspaper material 
and would therefore take a position on his 
paper for a few weeks at a handsome salary. 
He offered to write two nice pieces — “Points 
for Beginners” and “Collecting Fiction Data 
in Alaska.” 

I suppose every author has a whole flock of 
doubles. Once I met a young fellow who con- 
fessed to me, with no great reluctance that his, 
pen name was Edwin Lefevre. At that time I 
did not know how Mr. Lefevre looked, so I 
talked shop with him a little. It developed 
that he did not know his own onions. He said 
that Sam Blythe (just like that) gave him 
material for some political stories he was then 
writing. He claimed readily at my sugges- 
tion, a series of stories written by Melville D. 
Post. Finally it developed that he did not 
know the name of the editor of the Frank A. 
Munsey publications, and then I had him. 

Cordially yours, 
Edison Marshall. 


A PSEUDONYMIC WIFE 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Sir: 

Captain Dingle’s letter in the February 
issue of the Bulletin reminds me of two ex- 
periences of my own. One of them may per- 


haps concern the lady mentioned by Captain 
Dingle. 

Three or four years ago there appeared in 
California a person who represented herself as 
“Mrs. Holworthy Hall.” She registered at 
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hotels under this name, gave certain publicity 
to my work, and even delivered two lectures 
before women’s clubs on the subject: “What 
an Author’s Wife Can Do for an Author.” 

Unfortunately for herself, she did n’t know 
that “Holworthy Hall” is a pseudonym, nor 
did she know that my father lives in Pasa- 
dena, where the comedy ended rather 
abruptly. I am sorry that she disappeared 
before my father could ascertain her real 
name. But I have always been thankful that 
she paid her bills, and didn’t attempt to 
borrow money. 

About ten years ago, when I was really 
submerging my identity, a member of my own 
university succeeded in persuading his friends 
—and for a period of nearly a year — that 
he was “Holworthy Hall.” It was plausible 
enough because at that time I was writing 
chiefly stories of college life, and the pen- 


name was obviously appropriate to any man 
from that particular university. 

My double became engaged, and his fiancée 
wrote to a cousin that she was about to marry 
‘“‘Holworthy Hall.” The cousin, who happened 
to live across the street from me in White 
Plains, and happened to know my pen-name, 
answered to the effect that this would be 
bigamy, inasmuch as I was already married 
and had two children. 

During the next six months I received at 
least fifty letters from people who had been 
deceived by the double. Incidentally, I had 
two from the fiancée. She broke the engage- 
ment. The man is actually a fairly well-known 
writer in a specialized field, and I suppose 
that it is only prejudice which makes me dis- 
like his stuff. But what would you? 


Harold E. Porter. 


A DIRTY DEAL 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Sir: 

My double nearly cost me a week in hos- 
pital. 

I was lecturing in Detroit. After the lec- 
ture, a young man accosted me. I remembered 
afterward that he was accompanied by a 
dozen other young men, who stood around 


during our conversation in expectant atti- 
tudes. 
“Are you Will Irwin?” he asked. 


“Yes.” I held out my hand, but he did n’t 
take it. 

“Were you ever in Cropopolis, Ohio?” (For 
reasons which will become obvious, I am 
going to disguise all the proper nouns except 
my own name.) 

“T lectured there once.” 

“Were n’t you there in 1913?” 

“No. Why?” 

To my surprise, he changed the subject. 

“What is your real name?” he asked. 

“Will Irwin,” said I. 

“Is n’t your name McCaleb?” 


Naturally, I was irritated. 

“My name,” said I, “is Will Irwin. It’s 
the only name I have. It’s the only name I 
ever had. 

“Did n’t you cover the Smathers murder 
case in Cropopolis?” 

“IT remember the Smathers case. Every one 
does. But I did n’t report it.” 

“Well, that’s funny!” said he. 

“Very funny,” said I. “To sum up. My sole 
and only name is Will Irwin. I never saw 
Cropopolis until last year. And I did n’t cover 
the Smathers case.”’ With this, I turned away. 

I got the answer next morning. 

Smathers was one of the most notorious 
American murderers. As the time approached 
for his execution, he became a Roman Catho- 
lic. Thereupon a yellow newspaper sent this 
McCaleb, a crook who had once studied the- 
ology, to impersonate a priest, to get 
Smathers’ confession, and to give it out for 
publication. 

The plot failed. 

While he was hanging ’round the jail, Mc- 
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Caleb told the other reporters that he wrote 
for the magazines under the “nom de plume” 
of Will Irwin. 

The young man who accosted me after the 
lecture was a cousin of Smathers. He had been 
brought up to believe that his kinsman got a 
raw deal in every way. And he had sworn 
that if ever he met this McCaleb, alias Will 
Irwin, he’d beat him to a jelly. 

My lecture was his opportunity. He had 
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brought along his gang to insure him a free 
hand. As he was a fine young heavyweight 
and I am past my Fighting Prime, there 
would have been nothing to it. Only the 
frank innocence of my denial stayed his hand 
and saved me from an awful beating. 

I challenge any other member of the 
League to produce a dirtier double! 


Will Irwin. 


HAVE YOU QUADRUPLES? 


The January Bulletin has just reached 
me with its inquiry of Richard Connell’s, 
“Have You a Double?” 

One! Mr. Connell is lucky! I have three 
legitimate doubles, so to speak, and at least 
one illegitimate one. 

A few years after I first took my type- 
writer in hand, I came across my first legiti- 
mate double in another Helen Bennett, who 
was then on the Record-Herald of Chicago. 
On one of my trips there, Katherine Leckie 
gave us a Helen Bennett dinner at which we 
sat side by side. 

A year later, when visiting in Alabama, I 
met another Helen Bennett, who was also a 
writer, who came from somewhere in Texas. 
She informed me that a fourth Helen Bennett 
lived somewhere in the Carolinas and also 
wrote. I believe that the fourth Helen is a 
poet. This accounts for the three legitimates. 

The two Helen Bennetts I know are charm- 
ing, cultivated women, which helps matters 
greatly. For, as I travel, I occasionally meet 
their friends, who view me with puzzled sus- 
picion, melting to amusement as I explain 
matters. Only a few weeks ago Mr. William 
Chenery, Editor of Collier’s, came forth to 
greet an old acquaintance when my name was 
sent in to him, and looked at me in absolute 
bewilderment when I assured him that I 
was I, 

But this is n’t so bad. To be sure, I have 
many times re-routed mail intended for Helen 
Bennett of Chicago, whose middle initial is 
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E, while mine is C. At least I suppose it 
was mail intended for her. One gentleman 
writing a sweetly sentimental letter full of 
references to times when we had played in 
each other’s back yards in Oregon or Montana 
or some Western state, was not recognized by 
either of us. I had never been in the vicinity 
of the back yards mentioned and Helen E. 
Bennett, while admitting that she had, said 
she had never known the man in question; or 
if she had, she had quite forgotten him. 

Once I received a delightful letter from the 
president of a western railroad who also 
claimed to be a childhood playmate and who 
was so happy over finding me that I wrote 
back in real sorrow at not being able to be 
his old friend. No Helen Bennett I knew 
corresponded to his description, so there must 
be more of us to discover. 

But the climax of my tale comes! Several 
years ago, I took a trip to Pittsburgh to ob- 
tain material for an article for the American 
Magazine. 

I remained there about five days. As I 
was tired and it was hot, I spent every even- 
ing save one cooling off in my hotel room, and 
that one evening I spent with a cousin who 
lived in the suburbs. 

Six months later I returned from another 
trip, to find on top of the accumulated mail 
on my desk a letter. This letter had been 
opened by my husband, as all my mail except 
obviously personal letters is opened by my 
husband during my absence from home — 













































and from this you may judge the exact terms 
upon which Friend Husband and I stand. 
The letter mentioned was seemingly a busi- 
ness letter, inasmuch as it was addressed in 
care of the magazine and had been forwarded. 
I opened to read. The writer was the presi- 
dent of a manufacturing company in a middle 
western state. 

He began by chaffing me gently about an 
article of mine which was printed in the cur- 
rent number of the magazine, and then to my 
horrified amazement referred to meeting me 
in Pittsburgh and to a period of some days 
we had evidently spent there together! He 
warned me he was coming to look me up in 
New York, asked me to wire reply to an as- 
sumed name at a special address, and closed 
with a little chaffing. 

A tight band closed around my throat as 
I realized that the time he referred to in 
Pittsburgh coincided exactly with that I had 
spent there! 

I stood with the letter in my hand thinking 
dully: 

“This is one of the things that can’t hap- 
pen!” 

Then it occurred to me that ladies had 
been shot for less, and I hurried to find my 
husband. When I reached him, I wildly 
waved the letter in his face and inquired. 

“What does this mean?” 


“That,” he replied calmly, “is just what I 
want to know.” 

Well — in the end he believed me. 

I hastened to write the head of the manu- 
facturing company that whatever Helen Ben- 
nett he had met she was not I, and to assure 
the editor in New York that if any manufac- 
turer from the Middle West inquired for me 
at the magazine office, I was a respectable 
female, a chaste wife and mother, etc., and 
knew no such person. Mr. Siddall dismissed 
the situation with a cheerful smile. 

“You ought to feel complimented,” he said, 
“to think that you are so famous that any 
one wishes to impersonate you.” 

I didn’t. I never got over it. I received 
an “apology” from the head of the manufac- 
turing company, in which he said he had met 
the lady at a “party,” and had no reason to 
doubt her statements. He had forgotten en- 
tirely, it seemed, the implications of the re- 
mainder of the letter. 

I affirm, Richard Connell, that the delivery 
of a circus at your door is a small thing to 
be apprehended compared with the fear under 
which I labor. Suppose, when I am away on 
a trip, some illegitimate double of mine goes 
man-hunting again, and I receive a second 
letter. Could I ever prevail upon a perfectly 
good, reliable, long-suffering husband to be- 
lieve me, twice? 

Helen Christine Bennett. 


CAPTAIN DINGLE’S DOUBLES 


Editor, Authors’ League Bulletin 
Dear Editor: 

Richard Connell’s letter about the man 
who impersonated him amused me, because I 
have had so many similar experiences. It 
might be a good, wholesome, rib-tickling jape 
to carry this thing a bit farther, and make it 
a feature in your Bulletin. 

Here, for instance, are some of my own 
items, and I am not, or ever have been, 
important enough to be worthwhile as a 
sucker. 
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A namesake of mine, traveling from China 
to California, met a lady, who gushed over 
him as being the author of sundry sea stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post. On arrival, he 
temporarily settled, and was soon billed for 
many hundred dollars’ worth of the lady’s 
purchases. She claimed wifeship with him, 
and fame for him. 

Adventure magazine wrote me last year 
enclosing a letter from a Mr. Leyton, or Ley- 
land (I forget which), saying that a man who 
said he was Captain Dingle of sea-stor) 
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notoriety had tried to buy a ship without 
money, and would Adventure vouch for him? 

Last year, also, broadcasting station WEAF 
wrote me saying that somebody had claimed 
my name, and was going to speak over the 
radio on a certain night; but something 
about him caused them to try to identify 
him through Adventure which turned him over 
to my agent. I arranged to be at my radio, 
with a telephone at my elbow when the man 
broadcasted. He did not broadcast. 

Recently I received this accompanying 
letter: 

THe Watporr-AsToriA 
NEW YORK 

Cap’n Dingle: 

I met you in Athens after you had eaten the raw 
steak — do you remember? — A late U.S. N. 

I also crossed over to Charlotte Harbor two weeks 
later, but found no ketch. 

Do you need a good sailorman — as cook, or any 


other rating — tenth-class mess boy, if nothing else? 
If so, drop us a line. W.LA 








The address appended was not that of the 
letterhead. This letter was sent to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, addressed to “Captain 
Dingle,” care of the editors, with an under- 
lined message on the envelope, Please forward 
to Cap’n Tarrant. 

Naturally, anything addressed to Captain 
Dingle was sent on to me, since I have no 
other name. I may as well say here that I 
have never eaten raw steak, nor have I been 
in Athens, or Charlotte Harbor, or owned a 
ketch, or sported any other name but my 
own. 

It is a fair sporting chance that if all 
members of the League who have had similar 
experiences would blurt ’em out through the 
Bulletin, something might be done, if only 
through sheer word-of-mouth broadcasting, to 
make the stunt more hazardous for future per- 
sonality bandits. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. Dingle. 
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R. PERRITON MAXWELL, editor at va- 

rious times of The Metropolitan, 
Nash’s Magazine, Judge, Leslie’s Weekly, 
and Arts and Decorations, writes in vigorous 
protest against the republication by Street 
and Smith in the May Sea Stories Magazine 
of one of his short stories which was first 
published in The Popular Magazine (belong- 
ing to the Street and Smith group) back in 
1908. It appears that this second printing 
was made without his permission and without 
any notice to the readers that the story had 
previously been published. Moreover, the edi- 
tor of Sea Stories refused a request from Mr. 
Maxwell for additional compensation. 

Of course, Mr. Maxwell has no legal stand- 
ing whatever in protesting against this act of 
the publishers’ since he admits that he signed 
away “all rights” when he endorsed his 
original check. Most writers will agree, how- 
ever, that he has a justifiable complaint on 
moral grounds. He says that this eighteen 
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year-old story, “Mishaps Amain,” is “an ex- 
ceedingly poor thing” written early in his 
career. Isn't it a bit tough on Mr. Maxwell 
to publish it without explanation, leaving the 
reader to believe that it represents the 
author’s present ability as a fiction writer? 

Moreover, if this is not an isolated case, 
but the beginning of a settled policy, should 
not the publishers announce the policy so 
that writers may have some basis for gauging 
the size of the market for original stories of- 
fered by the Street and Smith group? Sea 
Stories is probably not going to become a 
Golden Book or a Famous Stories Magazine, 
but how far is it going in that direction? Mr. 
Maxwell ends his letter, “I would like to 
know what some of the seasoned old war 
horses think of this sort of thing.” 





Sinclair Lewis refuses the Pulitzer Prize, 
given each year for the novel which in the 
opinion of the judges best presents “the 
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wholesome atmosphere of American life and 
the highest standards of American manners 
and manhood.” In his letter of refusal he says 
of the above quotation: “This phrase, if it 
means anything whatever, would appear to 
mean that the appraisal of the novels shall 
be made not according to their actual literary 
merit, but in obedience to whatever code of 
good form may chance to be popular at the 
moment. That there is such a limitation of 
the award is little understood because of the 
condensed manner in which the announcement 
is usually reported and because certain pub- 
lishers have trumpeted that any novel which 
has received the Pulitzer Prize has thus been 
established without qualification as the best 
novel, the public has come to believe that the 
Prize is the highest honor which an American 
novelist can receive.” 

Mr. Lewis’s point that the Pulitzer Prize 
is popularly thought to be awarded for artistic 
excellence alone but that in awarding it the 
jury is bound by extra-literary moral consid- 
erations is extremely well taken and he has 
the support of the great majority of the 
writers of the country in his attempt to give 
publicity to this false aspect of the awards. 

Apparently he would see the Pulitzer Prize 
abolished altogether and even in this desire 
he has considerable support. But, if the terms 
were changed to something like this, “for the 
American novel published during the year 
which shall contribute most to the develop- 
ment of native American literature,” the 
awards might receive enough support to 
steady their wobbling prestige. 


What is our native literature? Who now in- 
terprets America to the world? In a recent 
article in the New York World there appears 
the following statement: “In London (Sin- 
clair) Lewis acquired almost legendary 
authority as the interpretor of America and 
his writings and lectures are extensively com- 
mented upon by the British press.”’ Then, just 
a day or so ago, came into this office from a 
well-known British writer a letter which con- 
tains this passage: “There is a cloud of mis- 
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conception over here concerning Americans. 
Personally, 1 feel that they are an admirable 
warmhearted people, but I can’t get any books 
here which describe them honestly. I don’t 
want books of the type of ‘Americana 1925’ 
by H. L. Mencken which do more harm than 
good.” 


It is questionable whether ‘Americana 
1925” can do any real harm among intelligent 
people anywhere, since the satiric anthologist 
so clearly goes about his labors tongue-in- 
cheek. Our correspondent’s implication that a 
section of the British reading public takes it 
for its face value as a fair picture of America 
is, to say the least, startling. Yet, Main Street 
and Americana probably fit so well into the 
conception of the Typical American which 
the Britisher has formed from his glimpses 
of the Typical American Tourist that he is 
ready to swallow them whole. It is comfort- 
ing to read in this New York Times editorial 
a French view which is somewhat different: 


Many French writers have undertaken to interpret 
American literature and character to their country- 
men since the war. One of the most discerning of 
them is the young historian and critic, Bernard Fay. 
He has just published in Les Cahiers du Mois an 
essay under the disarming title, “Vue Cavaliére de la 
Littérature Américaine Contemporaine,” . . . by 
Sherwood Anderson. 

M. Fay has visited this country often; he has 
taught at Columbia, and is the author of “L’Esprit 
Revolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis 4 la fin 
du 18e Siécle.”” Moreover, he writes with wit and dis- 
tinction. His observations contain none of the super- 
ficial platitudes which characterize so many foreign 
commentaries upon American life and literature. He 
quickly comes to his real point, which is that few 
of our writers have given artistic expression to those 
fundamentals which differentiate us from the people 
of other nations and which Europeans find particu- 
larly interesting. The reason for this is, he suggests, 
that the most talked of authors of our time are 
divided into two opposing factions, and that both 
of them share in equal degree, though different in 
kind, a “crowd obsession.” 

The one group he designates as that of the 
“bourgeois” writers who cling to an attenuated 
Anglo-Saxon literary tradition and turn out a never- 
ending stream of fiction about the loves of virtuous 
young men for beautiful young women. On the 
highest plane this art, he writes, is represented by 
Mrs. Edith Wharton. “Her novels are admirably 
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constructed, carefully composed, interesting, well 
written, plausible . Their literary qualities are 
incontestable. But they might have been written by 
a grandniece of Henry James who had married the 
cousin of one of Proust’s domestic servants and had 
settled down in Neuilly.” On the lower plane, it is 
represented by fiction in the popular magazines 
But all of it, he thinks, “written for a given social 
milieu, has the essential vice of misunderstanding or 
of systematically neglecting the fecund, profound 
and creative qualities peculiar to that milieu.” 

The other camp, according to M. Fay, is the 
“young” or “radical” group in revolt against the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. These writers have been in- 
fluenced by the Germans and Scandinavians or by 
the French realists. But M. Fay likes them no better 
than the others, holding that they are as far away 
as their enemies from interpreting the American 
spirit. Of Sinclair Lewis he says: 

“I must confess that his novels bore me. They 
are so long, so slow moving, so true to life (so 
exasperatingly true to life I might say), and they 
are so sociological. This writer who tries to represent 
the individual oppressed by the crowd and to glorify 
his struggle for independence is incapable of creating 
an individual. His perception is entirely physical 
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and material, as in the case of our naturalists, and 
his thought, when he has any, is so heavy footed 
so laboriously expressed that he misses the essential 
character of the American life and poiat of view.” 

Vitality, optimism, pride, shrewdness, indepen- 
dence, spiritual reticence, desire for activity, idealism, 
with a distaste for frank discussions of sex — these 
are the qualities of the American’s character which 
differentiate him from the European, as M. Fay 
analyzes them. He does not want to see Americans 
become like Europeans. He concludes by saying that 
he does not know what he wishes the development 
to be in the psychology of the American; but he 
does know that those writers who neglect to study, 
comprehend, sympathize with, and portray the 
characteristics he enumerates must fail to reveal the 
soul of the American people and so fall short of 
greatness in art. 
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“The Truth About Editers’’ 


A young Irish messenger boy, employed by a New York 


Literary Agent “takes the lid off” the publishing world. He 


has a sense of humor and a keen eye; both function perfectly 


as he makes the rounds of his boss’ regular customers, “the 


editers.” His letters begin next month and will be continued 


until he is fired or shot. The writer who misses a single one is 


more to be pitied than blamed. 
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Mr. Louis DUNCAN Ray won the $10.00 prize for the 
best letter last month. This department ts open to all who 
have anything to say of interest to writers. 


VERSE AND CONTROVERSY 


Editor, THE WRITER: 
| have been interested in reading Mr. Hill- 
yer’s series, as what poet has not? He is one 
of the outstanding Moderates of the day and 
since he can instruct as well as create, per- 
haps their chief spokesman. It is the Mode- 
rates who have the whip hand; we of the 
revolutionary wing have only the cadaverous 
itisfaction of knowing that our predecessors 
had much to do with the coming into being 
of such as Mr. Hillyer. They are from the 
loins of Whitman and the womb of Victoria. 
As for me, I’ll have none of it. They chal- 
lenge us for having no technique. But we 
have. Only our technique is different. If you 
cannot see it, we cannot show it to you. But 
last fall during the Harvard-Yale game I 
wrote this thing: 


\ great echoing bewl 

Lies open to the November sun; 

The encircling sides weave and fret. 

hey are human, misted with smoke, 
Dotted with hats of gayest red and blue. 
The bottom is a field, level 

\nd greyish green. 

In the exact center 

[wo grim lines of robust numbered men 
Crouch face to face, red and blue. 

(Three white figures hover near.) 

A sudden hush! 

An unseen signal, 

And the lines fuse in writhing grapple. 

\ gap widens, and through it 

Plunges a robust runner, blue, 

Blue in the November sun. 

Hands challenge but fail to cling; 

A hurtling red body strikes from the side 
Richochets from the blue runner, 

Flattens on the green. 

The blue runner spins, stumbles, balances, 
Slants forward again in deathless gallantry 
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Then, from nowhere, three red bodies 

From left, right, front, 

Concentrate in headlong aerial dives. 

One misses, two strike home 

And all the mad flying bravery 

Melts into a sodden lump 

On the green. 

A whistle blows; 

The sides of the bowl warp and strain 

As joy and pity sweep over the throng 

In pain the robust number-men 

Stumble to their feet. 

(Three figures hover near, 

Snow-white in the November sun) 

A ballet of boys leap to the edge of the green 
And, swaying and dancing in unison, call forth 
A staccato reverberation of cheers 

In the great echoing bowl 

Open to the November sun. 


This is not a poem of words but of pic- 
tures. The words are unimportant relatively. 
I do not waste time in considering their in- 
dividual phonetic values, or their scansion 
in combination. I do not rhyme dove with 
love but I do have a rhyme of ideas — or 
impressions. For example, the three white 
figures of the referees are rhyming impres- 
sions, so is the whole panorama, with which 
I begin and finish — the great echoing bowl, 
open to the November sun. 

The point of all is this, if I had mechanics 
of sound to worry about, I could not paint 
my picture. The two theories of poetry are 
diametrically (am I punning if I say also 
metrically) opposed. Therefore, in spite of 
Mr. Hillyer’s kind admonitions to those who 
march under the red flag, I prefer to keep 
my place in the ranks. 


Yours, 
Robert Rappan. 
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THE LAST OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


A pessimist in the present tense is bad 
enough, and one who looks into the future to 
borrow trouble should be nameless, yet, real- 
izing this, I dare to ask, — what shall we do 
for Manuscript? One of the delights of biblio- 
mania is in acquiring old MSS.; some of us 
are so mad that we will fling away a month’s 
fuel, clothing, and food for half a page of 
precious writing. 

Now-a-days everything is in typescript. The 
author pauses to make use of the pen only 
when he endorses the publisher’s check, and, 
in spite of ingenious devices that detectives 
employ to distinguish between different type- 
writing, the site ahead looks barren. Shall we 
come to such a pass that when we collect, 
say, Booth Tarkington typescript eighty 
years hence, we shall rave over his own char- 
acteristic broken ‘“e” — or the “a” which falls 
out of alignment? 

It is, without doubt, astonishing that so 
much individuality can exist in the mechanism 
of a typewriter. After only a short period of 
use the typescript turned out of an author’s 
machine will bear unmistakeable imprint of 
his personality. Many “inanimate objects” — 
as we so carelessly call them — have this mys- 
terious quality; hats, walking-sticks, auto- 
mobiles — all proclaim their ownership. 

But no matter how distinctive a typescript 
may be it can never he so dear to the Biblio- 
phile as the manuscript. Aside from the per- 
sonality expressed in the handwriting, there is 
the historical value to be considered. Manu- 
script from the days of Shakspere onward 
shows a vivid record of the art of chirog- 


raphy, — for the fashions in handwriting are 
no less entertainingly progressive than fash- 
ions in dress, and the standard typescript is 
to manuscript what the present standard 
men’s costume is to the brilliant dress of the 
English Court in the reign of James the 
Second. 

Another thing we shall miss is the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the scaffolding on which the 
writing was built; the corrections, and the 
marginal notes. The rough draft of a type- 
script — the really valuable matter, from the 
Bibliophiles’ point of view— is destroyed, 
and only the fair copy and its carbon pre- 
served. 

And what of the note-books of authors? 
Brains are becoming as orderly as_ type- 
sheets, and authors are more and more busi- 
ness men, and less and less philosophers in 
their working methods. Consider those treas- 
ures, the note-books of John Locke, Francis 
Bacon, and Leonardi daVince! When an 
author of today is struck with an idea he 
writes it on his cuff until he can make contact 
with his machine and then rattles off a rough 
draft, the while a soulless laundry removes 
the priceless original! 

It is still true that a man must have 
achieved fame — and have been dead a rea- 
sonable number of years — before we realise 
how privileged we were to have known him; 
and as for his handwriting being of value, 
we don’t give it a thought at the time. 

But what about the Bibliophile of the year 
2021 A. D. Maristan Chapman. 

Sewanee, Tenn. 


A CALIFORNIA AGENT ON THE PHOTOPLAY MARKETS 


The two sides of the photoplay market sit- 
uation have been presented erroneously by 
those whose interest it is to create error. The 
organized hack writers of the studios, nat- 
urally not too kindly disposed to free-lance 
writers, who, after all, are their competitors, 
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have spread the gospel far and wide that there 
is no chance for the original photoplay, even 
though it possess exceptional merit. The 
“scenario schools,” on the other hand, have 
endeavored to create the impression — 
equally wrong — that the motion picture pro- 
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ducers are running breathlessly up and down 
Hollywood Boulevard in search of stories. 
Neither is true. 

The fact is that a good photoplay — good 
from the standpoint of the producer, of 
course —is a salable thing, just about as 
salable as any other good manuscript. It is 
not possible to sell a poor or a mediocre origi- 
nal, ordinarily — any more than it is possible 
to sell a poor short-story to a magazine. But 
a really good photoplay — how rare they are, 
indeed! —can be sold if it is properly 
handled. 

Many of the leading producers recognize 
the fact that stories written directly for the 
screen are better stories than those adapted 
from other media. Therefore they have en- 
gaged such writers as Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Michael Arlen, and many others, to write 
originals. These short-story writers and novel- 
ists have not always succeeded in supplying 
the screen with successful plays, for they have 
written short-stories and novels rather than 
photoplays. There is now, and there will be 
more, opportunity for the writer who really 
has a screen sense and who can create photo- 
plays that are worth while. 

The producers have been deluged with 
worthless material, from the screen viewpoint. 
The photoplay is, after all, a new thing. There 
are not, perhaps, more than twenty profes- 
sional writers in this country who really 
know “what it is all about.” All the more 
chance, therefore, now and later, for the 
writer who can give the screen what the screen 
is really in need of. 

Because they have read thousands of worth- 
less scripts, submitted by people who had not 
the remotest idea of the technique, the leading 
producers — such as Lasky, De Mille, etc., — 
have made a rule that they will not consider 
original manuscripts except those that are 
submitted by agents. In other words, they 
want to have the wheat separated from the 
chaff before it comes to them. Incidentally, 
the large producers are not the best markets 
for the free-lance writer. His best bets are 
the smaller Independents, the people on Sun- 
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set Boulevard, who make productions and, 
having completed them, sell them outright to 
the distributing organizations. They rarely 
work from published material, but depend 
on the original, written by free-lance authors 
familiar with the technique of the screen. 
Unfortunately, they are not easy to keep 
track of, for they merely lease studios for the 
purposes of their productions, and maintain 
no elaborate scenario departments. In order 
to sell them, it is necessary to present manu- 
scripts in person, rather than through the 
mail, and it is necessary, too, to have ad- 
vance knowledge of their requirements and 
plans. But they pay at least as well for ac- 
ceptable material as do the large producers, 
and therefore are an attractive market. 

As a tip to aspiring photoplaywrights, I 
should say that the most important thing 
about a photoplay is that it be dramatic. I 
wonder how many writers really understand 
what that word means. I should go further 
and say that every successful photoplay is 
dramatic, in organization and movement, and 
that every unsuccessful one is narrative. Nar- 
rative is almost never sufficiently suspensive 
to hold the photoplay audience. Hence the 
failure, on the screen, of many novels that 
were interesting reading. Hence, too, the suc- 
cess of many stage-plays that have been 
filmed. Everything else considered, if a photo- 
play is dramatic it will have a chance. 

The best way to learn the technique of 
photoplay writing is to study the screen 
itself. Make detailed synopses of many photo- 
plays, analyze their structure and develop- 
ment, observe by what means the continuity 
writer has told the story in pictures. And 
never lose sight of the fact that if your synop- 
sis is bought, someone will have to write the 
continuity for it; hence, be sure to give, in 
your synopsis, every minute detail of the 
action. 

Cecil B. De Mille recently offered one 
thousand dollars for the best theme for a 
photoplay. It was such a contest that led to 
his filming of “The Ten Commandments.” 
Mr. De Mille has always been interested in 
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the original photoplay, written directly for 
the screen. Most of his productions have been 
based upon originals. Yet, because of the mass 
of “slush” submitted, and because of the fact 
that several plagiarism suits — totally un- 
warranted, in fact—have been brought 
against him and other producers, involving 
them in considerable expense to disprove the 
charges, he will now consider original scripts 
only if submitted by recognized agents. 

It is necessary for the playwright, then, 
to create stories that can be effectively 
filmed. It is also necessary for him to have 











his work presented to the purchasers through 
the regular trade channels. Finally, it is 
necessary for him to remember that the in- 
numerable Independents are his best markets, 
at least at the present time. 

Producers are not on their knees, begging 
writers to supply them with even mediocre 
material. Neither is it true that there is no 
chance for a good photoplay. Good photo- 
plays, I repeat, are altogether too rare not to 
be salable. 

Laurance R. D’Orsay. 


IN COIN OF THE WRITER’S REALM 


Editor, the Forum:— 

I had been suffering long and bitterly from 
editorial (?) want of discrimination. Stories, 
skits, and articles all came home to roost. 
Then I imagined myself a schoolboy, moved 
with the wrongs of his sex and youth, and 
wrote an article in humorous vein, called 
“Boys’ Rights,” in which I advocated revolu- 
tionary tactics to redress our grievances. I 
sent it to a new magazine, now deservedly 
dead, and heard no more of it for months. 
Then my effusion appeared. Was I elated? 
Did the sight give me one of those intoxicat- 


ing half hours which pay for days of depres- 
sion and dozens of failures? No. I was in- 
dignant. My dear brain child had been muti- 
lated. Great pieces were missing and I 
thought that parental consent should have 
been asked for even a slight operation. 

I wrote, expostulating and demanding pay- 
ment. No answer came. Repeated complaints 
were disregarded until there came a huge 
sheet of two-cent stamps without a covering 
letter! Laughter followed amazement, and 
then I changed them and bought a dog with 
the proceeds. Minnie Alberta Deards. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL AUTHOR 


I was a junior in high school when I first 
felt the literary urge, induced by the an- 
nouncement that the “Boston Traveler” was 
conducting a fiction contest open to pupils 
in New England high schools. While more or 
less proficient in the art of concocting themes 
for class work, I had never tried my hand at 
story writing; but with the encouragement 
of my English teacher I decided to see what 
I could do. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon, as I re- 
member, that I gathered together pads, pen- 
cils, and erasers to prepare my contribution to 
literature. Inasmuch as I had never set foot 


on foreign soil, I selected rural France for 
the setting of my story, the exact location 
being altogether vague and nebulous in my 
mind. The principal characters were French 
peasants, a man, wife, and little son, whose 
prototype I had never seen, and of whose 
habits and manner of living I was grossly 
ignorant. Around these three people, plus an 
American school teacher, I wove a little 
romance, interjecting a French word or 
phrase here and there with the aid of my 
French grammar. 

In about an hour and a half my story was 
waiting to be read. I rather hated this part of 
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the game, but I had to have an opinion on 
my brain child, so taking my mother into the 
strict seclusion of my room I half-whispered, 
half-mumbled the story to her with frequent 
explanations to offset the possibility of mis- 
understanding. She was enthusiastic about it. 
Whatever were my later misgivings, I cer- 
tainly appreciated her encouragement at the 
time and avidly drank in her words of praise 
and commendation. 

I immediately set about re-copying the 
story, and presented it the following Mon- 
day to my English teacher whose signature 
was a condition of the contest. She made no 
comment whatever upon it except to wish me 
luck, and I sent it off with the gloomy expec- 
tation of never hearing from it again. 

O wonder of wonders! Ten days later I 
received a request for my photograph which 
was to be published with my story in “The 
Traveler.” I was to receive three dollars. The 
picture was dispatched immediately, together 
with an advance order for a dozen copies of 
that all-important issue of the paper. 

To be in print for the first time! To see 
the product of your own brain in black and 
white before you! To know that thousands of 
other people are reading it! The twelve copies 
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of the paper were not for our own use! The 
short column and a half were marked so that 
no misunderstanding might arise among the 
various relatives and friends in Ohio, and 
Washington, and New York, and remoter 
Connecticut, when they received a copy of a 
strange newspaper. 

And then the fun began! At school the 
story was posted on the bulletin board in one 
of the English rooms where all who came 
might see. The school weekly had a short 
“write up.” I was famous! For a while I was 
“‘lionized” by relatives and intimates. People 
regarded me as a budding literary genius of 
whom great things were expected. My opinion 
was asked upon this and that. I was deluged 
with advertisements of all kinds from all 
places. I even received a letter from a girl 
concerning the desirability of migrating to 
my native city. 

The check for three dollars arrived in due 
time. Should I frame the precious scrap for 
the benefit of posterity, or buy something 
which would always remind me of my achieve- 
ment? I chose a string of ivory beads. The 
eternal feminine! Grace Driscoll. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


LOTTERY LAWS AFFECTING WRITERS 


Not long ago an issue of a business maga- 
zine covering a large retail field appeared 
in the hands of its subscribers several days 
late. Although this publication enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the best printed 
and illustrated journals in the business 
field, two pages of this delayed number were 
splotched and smeared with ink to such a 
degree that what had been printed on the 
pages could not be deciphered. 

It looked as if the blurring had been de- 
liberate; and a query to the editor brought 
confirmation of the suspicion. The editor 
had received from a new contributor a care- 
fully written story on a practical subject. It 
told how a certain dealer — giving his name 
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and address— had increased his business 
through the use of a contest among his cus- 
tomers. This particular contest happened to 
be in the group classed as “lotteries” by the 
United States Postoffice Department; but it 
was so innocent in scope that the article about 
it got by the editor without a riffle. About 
the time the issue had been hauled to the 
postoffice, had been weighed, and was ready 
to start on its journey, a postoffice official 
checking the issue saw the story. Orders were 
immediately given not to accept the number 
for mailing until the offensive contest descrip- 
tion was obliterated, and the publisher re- 
ceived a curt warning that a repetition of this 
violation would have more serious results 




















A daily newspaper several thousand copies 
of which go to subscribers by mail had one 
of its issues excluded from the postal service 
entirely not long ago, because it contained 
an announcement coming from a grocery store 
naming the winners in a contest just con- 
cluded. The advertisement was accepted by 
a man new in the advertising department and 
was sent to the composing room late in the 
evening, thus escaping the ordinary guards 
against the acceptance of advertising relating 
to contests classed as lotteries by Uncle Sam. 

Violation in a periodical of the postal laws 
relating to lotteries not only means the ex- 
clusion of the issue containing the violation, 
but subjects the violator to heavy fine and 
even imprisonment. 

Obviously writers ought to be familiar with 
these laws. It goes without saying that the 
editor of the business journal I have men- 
tioned entertained no feeling of brotherly love 
toward his new contributor, even though it 
is an editor’s business to edit the material 
that goes into his magazine; and no writer, 
whether the experience injures him financially 
or not, wants to be the cause of getting a 
publisher into difficulties with the Postoffice 
Department. 

There are two kinds of contests used by 
merchants to build business, lawful and the 
other kind. It is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine just where the lawful class leaves off 
and the “lottery” type begins. The govern- 
ment classes as lotteries any kind of “guess- 
ing contest,” and it is a violation of the postal 
laws to send through the mails any matter 
pertaining to such contests. This statute is 
applicable whether there is any charge or fee 
for entering the contest or not. 

This law is broad in scope. It forbids the 
use of the mails in describing or advertising 
the simplest form of guessing contest, such 
as the number of boxes in a display window, 
or the number of beans in a jar or bucket. 
The law is equally strict against the distribu- 
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tion of tickets or numbers entitling a cus- 
tomer to a chance on a prize to be given away 
to the holder of the “lucky number.” It is 
just as serious a violation for a periodical to 
print a description of such a contest as it is 
for the merchant to advertise it through the 
mails. 

Of course there is no law against the use of 
these contests, so long as they are not ad- 
vertised or described through the mails. 
Merchants can advertise them in circulars 
distributed from house to house, in hand- 
bills, and in package inserts. And here is 
where the writer is likely to be misled. He 
sees this sort of advertising, asks the merchant 
about the stunt, learns that it paid, and writes 
it up, forgetting to question its legality. 

There is the other class of contest, not 
greatly different in many respects from the 
“guessing contest” and “games of chance.” 
These are the so-called contests of séill. 
Whereas it is unlawful to use the mails to ad- 
vertise the fact that a prize will be given to 
the person who guesses nearest the number 
of needles in a bushel, it is not against the 
postal regulations to advertise the fact that 
a prize will be given to the person who solves 
a cross-word puzzle or places the greatest 
number of dots in a given white space. 

Recognizing that it is sometimes difficult 
to recognize just where the law starts, the 
careful contributor in writing about a con- 
test of any kind wiil weigh the idea carefully 
to see that it is within the law, and if there 
is any doubt at all in his mind, he will con- 
sult the local postal authorities. The fact 
that an idea has been advertised through the 
mails without question does not always mean 
that it is lawful. It is not unusual, especially 
in the small cities, for an advertisement to 
slip by in the papers without being detected 
by either the publisher or the postmaster. 


Ruel McDaniel. 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIS information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 


in question. 


THE KEATING Company — Ninth and San- 
som streets, Philadelphia, is interested in 
choice sentiments for greeting cards, those of 
two, four, six, or eight lines being preferred. 
Payment is made at the rate of fifty cents a 
line. 


Money Makinc — 64 Church street, New 
York, the first issue of which will probably 
be that for July, can use articles devoted to 
specific means and methods of increasing in- 
comes, covering every field of activity from 
which profit can be derived. Schemes of every 
variety, illustrated if possible, that have been 
used successfully as a means of livelihood or 
as spare-time work, are wanted. Interesting 
stories discussing definite steps and outlining 
possibilities will also be used. 


Tur Open Roap For Boys — 248 Boylston 
street, Boston, wants some short stories for 
boys, not exceeding 3,000 words, some arti- 
cles about sport, and some accounts of boys 
who are doing interesting things. 


McNavucut’s Montuiy — 1475 Broadway, 
New York, likes to discuss subjects that are 
timely and important from an independent 
and somewhat informal standpoint. To a 


large extent, articles are prepared in the office, 
but the editor is always glad to receive manu- 
scripts from writers who have special expe- 
rience or information along the lines of 
thought they undertake to follow. Informa- 
tive articles, not exceeding 2,500 words, of 
the type commonly used by reviews are par- 
ticularly welcome. 


THE PAINE PUBLISHING ComMPANY — 15 
East Fourth street, Dayton, Ohio, is in the 
market for clever one-act, two-act, and three- 
act plays for adults for presentation by high 
schools, churches, and clubs. 


THE Love Story MaAGAzINE— 79 Seventh 
avenue, New York, is very much in the 
market for short romantic stories. 

THe PEopLe’s PopuLtaR MoNTHLY — Des 
Moines, Iowa, wants some good fiction — 
stories with dramatic and human interest sub- 
jects, usually with an American background, 
although an occasional foreign one would be 
acceptable. 


THE ROTARIAN — 221 East Twentieth street, 
Chicago, Ill., uses occasional good fiction 
stories, of from 3,000 to 5,000 words — busi- 
ness and professional stories that have a pre- 
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dominating interest other than being simply 
love stories. The magazine also uses occa- 
sional travel articles. Decisions are prompt 
and manuscripts are paid for upon acceptance, 
but Mr. Gause, the editor, says he is receiving 
a good many manuscripts that are amateurish, 
lacking all the essential points of a good story 
or a good article. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD — 120 East Sixteenth 
street, New York, is the new name of the 
Kindergarten and First Grade, published 
by the Milton Bradley Company. Most of the 
material in the magazine is obtained from 
specialists in education, but news-feature 
stories, of from 2,000 to 2,500 words, ac- 
companied by photographs when pessible, and 
giving interesting accounts of kindergarten 
and primary expansion, showing how the 
teaching of young children is being carried 
on in unusual and out-of-the-ordinary ways, is 
always wanted. Articles on up-to-date educa- 
tional methods, particularly having to do with 
applications of the project method and cor- 
relation of the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum with the child’s environment, and articles, 
of from 1,600 to 2,000 words, giving mothers 
practical help for the pre-school child, are 
needed. Timely manuscripts must reach the 
editorial rooms of the magazine four months 
in advance of the date for which they are 
prepared. 


PuysicaAL CULTURE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York, wants articles that have to do with re- 
juvenation of bodily health through physical 
culture methods. 


Rapio Dicest — 510 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill., which is now published semi- 
monthly, is interested in non-radio fiction, of 
from 10,000 to 30,000 words. Love and ro- 
mance themes are chiefly desired, but the 
magazine also offers a market for one or two 
mystery serials, containing about 50,000 
words, with or without a radio twist. Non- 
fiction articles, of from 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
about broadcasting stations or popular stars 
of the microphone, illustrated if possible, and 
popular style informative technical articles 
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about radio sets and their operation, aerials, 
batteries, or other accessories, of from 2,000 
to 3,000 words, are also wanted. 


LAUGHTER — 584 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., wants some well written short 
stories that are basically humorous. 


THE SMart Set — 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, wants first person stories of ab- 
sorbing and thrilling human interest situa- 
tions, combined with an element of sex as 
portrayed in marriage tangles. The sex ele- 
ment must not be offensive or crude, and the 
story must never be written with sex alone 
as its motive. Romance and realism are 
wanted, and the vividly human and gripping 
emotions which result from the sex influence 
in life should be translated into dramatic 
scenes of real people and actions of convincing 
reality. Stories must be significant, sincere, 
and convincing, so that the reader can identify 
herself or himself with the main characters. 


JourNrys BerautiruL—150 Lafayette 
street, New York, is well supplied with manu- 
scripts at the present time, but is always on 
the lookout for good, live, human interest 
stories that have to do with travel. 


TEXASLAND — San Antonio, Texas, wants 
some good feature articles covering any sub- 
ject concerning Texas that will bring out the 
truth about the great unparalleled opportuni- 
ties to workers in all lines. 


THe Pactric Druc Review —35 North 
Ninth street, Portland, Oregon, wants articles 
on how to keep the department stores and 
beauty shops from getting the druggist’s share 
of the business in toilet requisites. Also some- 
thing new about getting business for the soda 
fountain, and something very practical, con- 
crete, and specific on window display and 
store arrangement. Mr. Felter, the editor, says 
that what he wants are details and instances, 
and that he returns many manuscripts each 
month because they deal only in glittering 
generalities. 


TuHeE Bustness FEATURE SYNDICATE — P. O 
Box 1910, Chicago, Iil., is interested in all 
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kinds of material dealing with successful busi- 
ness methods as applied by individuals or 
institutions, and wants accounts of methods 
which have proved successful in one business, 
and which can be applied with success to 
other lines of business. Manuscripts should 
tell how somebody — a storekeeper, a manu- 
facturer, a banker, a miller, or anybody in 
business — made money or saved money by 
good management, a novel method of display, 
an unusual advertising plan, by simplifying 
his line or by expanding it, rearranging his 
stock, altering his delivery service, or through 
any of the thousand and one devices by which 
business men increase their incomes and re- 
duce their expenditures. Merchandising 
“stunts” of retailers in all lines, especially 
when accompanied by photographs or clipped 
newspaper advertisements explaining the 
scheme, are particularly wanted. Manuscripts 
should state just what benefits were obtained, 
whether in the number of articles sold, in- 
creased turnover, or dollars and cents profit, 
and they must contain the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons or firms whose methods 
are described. Contributors are advised to 
get acquainted with buyers and proprietors 
of progressive retail stores in their towns and 
learn from them what merchandising and sell- 
ing methods they have developed that have 
been found profitable. It should be remem- 
bered that a retailer is anyone who sells goods 
direct to a consumer. This includes not only 
jewelry stores, boot and shoe establishments, 
dry goods stores, etc., but also photographers, 
gasoline stations, garages, and the like. Verse 
and humor will be considered if there is a 
strong business slant. Payment varies with 
the worth of the matter submitted. The Syn- 
dicate usually prefers to make an offer. 


Evelyn Mable Watson is compiling an an- 
thology of poems relating to mysticism, and 
would like to receive poems on mysticism, 
each poem accompanied by a definition of 
mysticism. After the book is published the 
author of the poem receiving the greatest 
number of votes will be paid twenty-five dol- 
lars, and the author of the definition receiving 
the greatest number of votes will be paid 
fifteen dollars. No other remuneration will be 
made, and no manuscripts will be returned. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. Clara J. 
Schneider, 73 Grant street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The contest will close. January 1, 1927. 


The editorial offices of the 10 Story Book are 
now at 1321 Addison street, 2-A, Chicago. 
Harry Stephen Keeler, the editor, reports that 
the magazine is overstocked with accepted 
stories. 


John D. Long, who is again the editor of the 
Motor Camper & Tourist — 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, reports that at present the 
magazine is overloaded with good material. 


Paris AND Hottywoop — Robbinsdale, 
Minn., wants authoritative articles presenting 
inside views of motion pictures and interviews. 
All such articles must be accompanied by 
photographs. 


Port LorE— 100 Charles street, Boston, 
needs translated contemporary dramas, origi- 
nal one-act plays, and articles of literary in- 
terest. 


HAPPINESS — 126 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York, has discontinued publication. 


OutInc — 73 West Broad street, Columbus, 
Ohio, has suspended publication. 
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McC.ure’s, THE COSMOPOLITAN Book Cor- 
PORATION, AND THE COSMOPOLITAN PRODUC- 
TIONS — 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
offer jointly a prize of $25,000 for the serial 
rights, book rights, and motion-picture rights 
of a novel containing from 80,000 to 110,000 
words. The contest is open to any writer 
who has not had more than three novels pub- 
lished in book form. Manuscripts must be 
typewritten, with double space, on one side 
of the paper, and must be submitted anony- 
mously and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the author’s name and address. No 
translations will be considered, and collabora- 
tions will not be entered, but a writer may 
submit more than one novel. The contest will 
open June 1 and will close January 1, 1927. 
Return postage must accompany each manu- 
script. Novels submitted which do not win 
the prize but which have merit will be con- 
sidered for possible serial publication in 
McClure’s, for book publication by the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and for motion- 
picture production by the Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions. 


Harper & BrotHers — 49 East Thirty-third 
street, New York, announce a 1926-7 prize 
novel competition, and will pay $2,000, in 
addition to the ordinary terms of royalty, to 
the author of the best novel, as determined 
by the judges. The competition is open to 
any American citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919. 
All manuscripts submitted must be offered for 
publication on terms to be arranged between 
the author and publisher, and Harper’s Maga- 
zine shall have the right to publish the suc- 
cessful work serially on terms to be arranged 
with the author. No manuscript shall con- 
tain less than 30,000 words ,and only un- 
published works, accompanied by a declara- 
tion that the manuscript is submitted in com- 
petition, and submitted by February 1, 1927, 
will be considered. 


Prize Offers and Awards 
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THe ATLANTIC MontHLY—8 Arlington 
street, Boston, Mass., offers a prize of $10,000 
for the most interesting novel submitted be- 
fore February 15, 1927. This prize is for 
serial rights alone, and will be in addition to 
all royalties for book publication. Cinema and 
dramatic rights will remain with the author. 
The competition is open to any original manu- 
script written in English, and there are no 
requirements regarding character. It may be 
a tale of adventure, an episodic story, a 
psychological novel, or a pure romance, so 
long as it is interesting. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be considered for publication on 
the usual terms of royalty. Manuscripts must 
be typewritten with double space on one side 
of the paper, and may be of any length suit- 
able for a full-length novel. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of the At- 
lantic Novel Contest, and should be accom- 
panied by return postage. 


LitTtLE, Brown, & Co. announce a prize 
competition for the best book for boys and 
girls ten years old or more that may be 
judged worthy of inclusion in the Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf, and will pay a bonus of $2,000, 
in addition to the ordinary terms of royalty, 
to the winning author. The competition is 
open to everyone, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be considered, first, as competing 
for the award and, second, for publication on 
terms to be arranged between the author and 
publisher. All manuscripts must be type- 
written on one side of the paper, sent flat 
(not folded), and fully prepaid. The author’s 
name and address should appear on the first 
page of the manuscript, and instructions for 
return should be given in the accompanying 
letter, which should state that the manuscript 
is submitted in competition. Manuscripts 
should contain at least 40,000 words, and 
should be sent by March 1, 1927, addressed: 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf Competition, Little, 
Brown, & Co., 34 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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The subject for the 1926 essay contest, the 
fifth of the annual essay contests on econom- 
ics, for which Alvan T. Simonds, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., is offering prizes amounting to $1,500, 
is: “Saving and Spending as Factors in Pros- 
perity — with Special Reference to the Effect 
of Simplified Practice and the Elimination of 
Waste on the Standards of Living.” The con- 
test is open to every one, and the essays are 
to be in two parts, “the first theoretical, deal- 
ing with the economic theory of saving and 
spending and setting up a thesis fitted to 
present conditions in the United States.” The 
second part should apply this thesis to the 
fields of simplified practice and the elimina- 
tion of waste as sponsored by the United 
States Department of Commerce. The first 
prize will be $1,000, and will be awarded for 
the best essay submitted, consisting of the 
two parts as outlined, and two second prizes 
of $250 each will be awarded for the best 
essay submitted dealing with each separate 
part. The contest will close December 31, 
and further information can be obtained from 
the Contest Editor, 470 Main street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Tue Curicaco Trust Company offers two 
annual Monograph prizes of $300 and $200 
for the best unpublished contributions on any 
subject relating to business development and 
the modern trust company, open to students 
registered in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing; to bank employes generally, excepting 
officers of banks; to students in commerce and 
law, and in departments of economics of col- 
leges and universities; and to graduate stu- 
dents who have not completed more than one 
year of graduate work. In addition, the Com- 
pany offers a triennial research prize of 
$2,500 for an unpublished study which is con- 
sidered to contain the greatest original con- 
tribution to knowledge and advancement in 
the field outlined. No restrictions are made 
as to the eligibility of contestants for this 
prize. All papers must be written in English. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Professor Leverett S. Lyon, 





Robert Brookings Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics and Government, 1724 I street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE Forum — 247 Park avenue, New York, 
offers prizes of $500 — $250 to the supporting 
thesis, and $250 to the opposing side — for 
the best debate on “Is It Right to Break 
Unjust Laws?” and suggests these “sign- 
posts”: It is right because (1) the individual 
conscience is more important than the state, 
(2) All human progress has been accom- 
plished by martyrs who broke the law; It is 
not right because (1) It is treason to the 
state, (2) It is subversive of individual 
morals. Only typewritten manuscripts will be 
considered, and no manuscripts will be re- 
turned. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Debate Editor, and should reach the 
office of the Forum by July 15. 


THE Forum — 247 Park avenue, New York, 
is conducting a monthly Definition contest, 
printing each month fifteen or twenty of the 
best definitions to selected words, and pay- 
ing for them at the rate of five dollars each. 
The subject for the next definition is 
“Humor.” Manuscripts should not exceed one 
hundred words, must be typewritten, with the 
name and address on the first page, should 
be addressed to the Definition Editor, and 
must be in the Forum office by midnight 
July 1. No manuscripts will be returned. 





CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has announced the 
awards of the Pulitzer prizes in journalism 
and letters for 1925. For “the American novel 
published during the year which shall best 
represent the wholesome atmosphere of Ameri- 
can life and the highest standards of Ameri- 
can manners and manhood $1,000, to Sinclair 
Lewis, for “Arrowsmith”; for “the original 
American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational 
value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners,” $1,000, to George Kelly, for 
“Craig’s Wife”; for the best book of the year 
upon the history of the United States, $2,000, 
to Dr. Edward Channing, for the sixth volume 
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of “The History of the United States”; for 
the best American biography “teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people, il- 
lustrated by an eminent example, $1,000, to 
Dr. Harvey Cushing, for “The Life of Wil- 
liam Osler’; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000, to Amy Lowell, for “What’s 
O’Clock”; for “the best editorial article 
written during the year, the test of excellence 
being clearness of style, moral purpose, sound 
reasoning, and power to influence public 
opinion in the right direction, $500, to the 
New York Times for “The House of a 
Hundred Sorrows,” written by Edward M. 
Kingsbury, and published December 14; for 
“the best example of a reporter’s work during 
the year, the test being strict accuracy, terse- 
ness, and the accomplishment of some public 
good commanding public attention and re- 
spect, $1,000, to William Burke Miller, of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, for his work 
on the story of the trapping in a sand cave of 
Floyd Collins; for “the best cartoon pub- 
lished in any American newspaper during the 
year, the determining qualities being that the 
cartoon shall embody an idea made clearly 
apparent, shall show good drawing and strik- 
ing pictorial effect, and shall be helpful to 
some commendable cause of public impor- 
tance, due account being taken of the whole 
volume of the artist’s newspaper work during 
the year,” $500, to Dan R. Fitzpatrick, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for “The Laws 
of Moses and the Laws of Today,” published 
April 12. The award “for the best history of 
the services rendered to the public by the 
American press” was not made because of 
lack of competition. The annual music schol- 
arship of $1,500 was given to Lucille Crews, 
and the traveling scholarships of $1,500 each 
were awarded to Lawrence Hopkins Odell, 
Dorothy Ducas, and Leif Eid. 


Lire is conducting a Travel contest, with a 
first prize of a six-weeks’ trip to France and 
England and return for two people, with all 
expenses paid; and cash prizes of $250, $150, 
and $100. Beginning May 6 Life will print 
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for eight consecutive weeks letters of Joan 
Kinley describing her trip to Europe. These 
letters will contain errors and inaccuracies in 
her descriptions of routes, places, directions, 
etc., and the prizes will be awarded to the 
contestants who indicate the greatest number 
of errors and who write the best essays, not 
exceeding three hundred words, on “What I 
Shall See in Europe.” Answers must reach 
the office of Life between June 24 and July 
13, and must be addressed to Joan Kinley, 
Life, 598 Madison avenue, New York. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SOCIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE NEW YorK STATE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has awarded the prizes for the best 
country-life plays as follows: First prize, 
$100, to Grace Kiner, for “Wedding 
Clothes”; second prize, $50, to Marvin Her- 
rick and Hoyt H. Hudson, for “That Upper 
Forty”; third prize, $30, to Russell Fox, for 
“Regina Returns”; and fourth prize, $20, to 
Gertrude Henry, for “The Cough.” Honorable 
mention was given to Mrs. Russell Lord, for 
“Hymeneal,” and to Morton Mix, for “The 
Woodpile.” 


THE Propucers’ DisTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
has awarded the first prize of $1,000 for the 
best film idea to Catherine Comstock, who in 
her letter of two hundred words offered “The 
Deluge,” or Noah and the Flood, as a theme 
for a motion picture. Other letters were de- 
voted to the subject of the Flood, but the 
judges awarded the prize to Miss Comstock 
because she set forth the pictorial possibilities 
better than any other contestant. The second 
prize of $300 was awarded to Dolores 
Thomas, the third prize of $200 to Emmett 
L. Flynn, the fourth of $100 to Michael J. 
McHugh, and the fifth of $50 to George W. 
Pierce. There were several other prizes of 
fifty dollars. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 
Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
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manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, 
and good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the 
year on the history of the United States, $2,000; 
for the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best treatise on the “Theory of Wages,” competition 
to close October 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pictorial 
Review, Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the First National 
Pictures for a first novel by an American author, 
contest to close October 1, Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Leahy Dante prize of $1,000 offered by the Com- 
monweal for the best essay for the better under- 
standing of Dante, contest closing September 1. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund So- 
ciety, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 4 

Prizes of $200, $50, and $25 offered by Motor 





Boat for the best stories (not fiction) of outboard 
motor cruises. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes offered by America’s Humor for drawings, 
either artistic or humorous, contest closing Septem- 
ber 25. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,500 to be awarded in 1927 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business 
development and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best novel of negro lite 
written by a man or woman of negro descent, offered 
by Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., competition closing 
September 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $200, $100, and $75 for the best dramatic 
poems submitted to the Poet and Philosopher Maga- 
zine by August 2. 

Prize of $100 for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to Contemporary Verse during 1926. : 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of 
Education at Harvard University for an official 
song. Particulars in February, 1924, Wrirer. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Harp (Larned, Kansas), 
for the best sonnet, or poem of no greater length 
than a sonnet, printed in the Harp before August, 
1926. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine 
during the current year. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 
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A DicTIONARY OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
By Laurie Magnus. 594 pp. Cloth. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. $10.00. 
In his “Dictionary of European Literature” 

Mr. Laurie Magnus has produced a desk book 
of immense value to every one who takes 
literature seriously. Though academic stu- 
dents will probably make more use of it 
than others, every one who writes or aspires 
to write will find it valuable. Here in a single 
volume of no great bulk is condensed the 
information about the great writers of the 
past that the encyclopedias, if they give it at 
all, make inaccessible by scattering it through 
innumerable clumsy volumes. 

Mr. Magnus interprets the word European 
to mean English as well as Continental litera- 
ture, but he insists upon ignoring the Ameri- 
can off-shoot of the great English literary 
stem. The Greeks, the Swedes, the Russians, 
the Romans, great writers and minor ones, 
Shakspere and Dante — and Chemnizer, of 
whom, I blush to say, I never heard outside 
the invaluable Dictionary — Mr. Magnus has 
industriously culled from every century and 
alphabetically arranged from Aarestrup to 
Zurita. Each is treated with an agreeable con- 
cjseness and — wherever I have been able to 
check Mr. Magnus — with complete accuracy. 

It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. Mag- 
nus has chosen to limit his Dictionary to 
transatlantic authors, for in so doing he 
needlessly limits its usefulness. He asks, to be 
sure, “that what is im may be judged inde- 
pendently of what is out,” but reference books 
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are not to be judged that way. The real value 
of such a work is that it shall make instantly 
available all the biographical data that the 
ordinary mortal is likely to need about any 
author he may conceivably have to look up. 
And as Mr. Magnus’s dictionary is likely to 
be used mainly by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, it is far more important that it should 
include the more important American authors 
and some of the greater living masters of 
English, than that the works of insignificant 
Spaniards of the seventeenth century should 
be faithfully dealt with. Americans are, how- 
ever, left out, presumably on the purely 
geographical ground that they are not “Euro- 
pean,” and the value of the dictionary suffers 
thereby. 

Curiously enough, Henry and William 
James are both recognized — possibly because 
the first became a naturalized Englishman. 
The only living writers are Hardy and 
Brandes. 

With this important reservation, the “Dic- 
tionary of European Literature” is to be highly 
recommended. John Bakeless. 


Wxo’s WuHo IN Journatism. A Biographical 
Directory and Reference Book of the 
Journalistic Profession. Edited by S. Ger- 
shanek and M. N. Ask. 383 pp. Cloth. New 
York: Journalism Publishing Company, 
246 Fifth avenue. 1925. 


This is the first of a projected series of an- 
nual volumes giving biographical information 
about the workers in the field of American 
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journalism. It includes sketches of about 
three thousand newspaper men and women. 
The work is not complete — how could it be, 
when there are something like twenty thou- 
sand newspapers in the United States, some 
of them employing hundreds of editors, re- 
porters, special writers, and correspondents? 
— and those who are familiar with the names 
of prominent newspaper workers throughout 
the country will look in vain for mention of 
many of them, while most of the names of 
those whose biographies are printed are un- 
familiar, but the compilers have made a good 
beginning, under natural difficulties, and in 
future editions they will no doubt give at- 
tention to making the book more nearly what 
its title suggests, a work giving information 
about the leaders in American journalism, 
subordinating biographies of newspaper men 
and women who are not known outside of 
their immediate localities. In this undertaking, 
the compilers ought to have the cordial co- 
operation of all the newspaper workers of 
the United States. The publishers say that 
during the long period of preparation of the 
work none of those whose names appear in it 
have been obligated in any way. 

The 1925 edition of “Who’s Who in Jour- 
nalism,” besides giving brief biographical 
sketches of about three thousand editors and 
publishers of newspapers, magazines, and 
trade journals and members of their editorial 
staffs, has some valuable features. These in- 
clude a list of schools of journalism, with 
information about their courses and the names 
of members of their faculties; a list of clubs, 
societies, and organizations of journalists, 
with the names of officers and directors; a 
bibliograph of books of interest concerning 
journalism; a list of news and feature syndi- 
cates, with their addresses; reprints of codes 
of ethics for journalism promulgated by in- 
dividuals and associations; and —a distinct 
novelty —a classified directory of the news- 
paper men whose biographies are printed, 
brought together under headings to show in 
what capacity they are active —as editor, 
columnist, managing editor, city editor, night 
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editor, publisher, reporter, and so on. It is in- 

teresting note that there are nearly one hun- 

dred different classes of newspaper workers. 
W. H. H. 


Story-WriTING: Lessons from the Masters. 
By F. M. Perry. 246 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 


How To Write A SHortT Story. By Michael 
Joseph, 116 pp. Cloth. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $1.75. 


First in importance among the new books 
on writing craftsmanship are these two vol- 
umes from the Spring list of Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Professor Perry’s work is not only an ex- 
cellent text on the art of story-writing but an 
illuminating book of keen literary criticism. 
In presenting these “analytical studies,” Pro- 
fessor Perry does not intend that the student 
should be trained in mimicry, but that he 
should make an intensive study of the 
author’s technique and know what he does 
and why. By understanding something of the 
workshop-method of the writer under observa- 
tion, the student will not “blindly imitate the 
master but rather gain command of his tech- 
nique to employ it for his own purposes.” 

The “Masters” selected differ widely in the 
lessons they teach. Poe and O. Henry are 
chosen as “clever artificers, story-builders, 
whose appeal is not deeper than sensation. 
They do much to give inexperienced writers a 
conception of what is meant by treatment of 
material.” Russian Realists are next studied. 
Conrad is presented as a writer “in whose 
work moral and natural forces interpenetrate.” 
Henry James is studied “as master of refine- 
ment and indirection.” There is a brief in- 
terpretation of expressionism, and Sherwood 
Anderson, Dorothy Richardson, Katherine 
Mansfield, and Michael Arlen are presented 
as Masters of Expressionism who belong in 
part to the new movement. To reémphasize 
the great essentials of story telling, ballads 
are given the final place among these “analyt- 
ical studies.” 

Michael Joseph, author of “How to Write 
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a Short Story,” and manager of one of the 
largest literary agencies in the world, has 
collaborated in the writing of innumerable 
published short stories. He is therefore pe- 
culiarly qualified to show how they should be 
written and in this book he proceeds to con- 
dense his knowledge in most practical form. 
Mr. Joseph begins by answering the challenge 
of many people that it is impossible to teach 
the writing of fiction, with a reiteration of 
the distinction between art and craftsman- 
ship. “Art cannot be taught,” he says, “al- 
though the artist, if his powers are to be fully 
developed, must have training in his particu- 
lar form of expression. Craftsmanship is 
science as opposed to art. The technique of 
fiction can undoubtedly be taught.” 

Mr. Joseph has very definite ideas about 
what the fiction editor wants, as shown by the 
following quotations: “The fiction magazines, 
generally speaking, don’t want artistic work 
unless it be the happy but rare combination 
of art and popular appeal. . . . Magazine 
readers don’t want real life, nor even truth, 
in printed form. They want entertainment. 
It is the old law of supply and demand, and 
the demand, which shows no signs of decreas- 
ing, enables many people to earn a living by 
their pens. . . Writing for the magazines 
without a close acquaintance with their in- 
dividual needs is comparable to shooting with- 
out looking at the target . . . I challenge 
all readers who possess the rejected MSS. of 
short stories— and who does n’t? — to hold 
an impartial post mortem on them, and to 
own up honestly to the large proportion in 
which the absence of a real story is the weak 
spot.” 

Successive chapters deal with Plot, Charac- 
ter, Dialogue, Composition, Climax, Style, 
Types of Magazine Story, Preparing the > ‘S.., 
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with two especially noteworthy chapters on 
Selling the MS. and How a Short Story was 
Written. 


Tue Desk REFERENCE Boox. By William 
Dana Orcutt. 251 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


The writer’s desk that does not contain 
this book may indeed be considered incom- 
plete. We recommend it without reserve as 
the most comprehensive and up-to-date ref- 
erence book of its kind. 

For many years the author was Head of 
the University Press and he is now associated 
with the Plimpton Press as typographical ex- 
pert. He has thus been in a position to know 
about every question that is likely to arise in 
connection with writing and publishing. His 
knowledge was first made available in “The 
Writer’s Desk Book” which has long been a 
standard guide to good usage. This revised 
and greatly enlarged edition covers fully such 
matters as punctuation, capitalization, spell- 
ing, abbreviations, faulty diction, business 
and social letter-writing, postal regulations, 
weights and measures, and many other practi- 
cal topics. Of special interest to authors are 
the chapters on Relations of the Author to 
the Publisher, covering such problems as 
submitting the manuscript, publishing at the 
author’s expense, making the contract, 
moving-picture rights, and reports on royal- 
ties; The Copyright; Relations of the Short- 
Story Writer to the Magazines, practical sug- 
gestions, dealings with the editor, the literary 
agent; and Mechanics of the Book, preparing 
the manuscript, author and printer, the 
proofs, proof marks. A unique and valuable 
feature is a chapter on How to Make an 
Index, a subject not covered by any other 
writer’s guide. 
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At the biennial convention of the League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women held in Washington, Mrs. Grace 
Thomson Seton was elected president; Mrs. Edward 
N. Dingley of this city, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Mary Meek Atkeson of West Virginia, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Nora Keck Heflebower of Ohio, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Katherine Hopkins Chap- 
man of Ohio, fourth vice-president; Mrs. Isabella 
Griffith Fleck of Baltimore, fifth vice-president; Miss 
Bertha Vorhorst of this city, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Estelle Moses of this city, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Daniel C. Chase, treasurer; Mrs. Jean 
Stevenson, registrar; Miss Florence Ward, auditor, 
and Mrs. James W. Doocey, librarian. 

Rebecca West’, who is now visiting in Italy, will 
soon come to America and make her home here, 
returning to England only on short visits. 


James Louis Garvin, editor of the London Ob- 
server, has been appointed editor of the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. The Encyclopaedia Britannica first 
appeared in Edinburgh in 1768, and the first regu- 
lar edition was completed in 1771. 


The legislature of the State of Kentucky has con- 
ferred the title of poet laureate of Kentucky upon 
Professor Cotton Noe, head of the department of 
education of the University of Kentucky. 


Dr. Walter Williams, president of the Press Con- 
gress of the World, announces that English and 
French will be the language used at the meeting of 
the Congress, to be held in Lausanne-Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, September 14-18. Official announcements of 
the congress will be in these languages. Speakers, 
however, may use the language of their own coun- 
try or present papers written in their own language, 
which will be translated for the benefit of the con- 
gress into the official languages. The proceedings of 
the press congress will appear in English. 


Among the thirty-seven appointments for fellow- 
ships for 1926-1927 announced by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation is one for Stephen 
Vincent Benét — “appointed to do creative writing 
in poetry and prose, following certain historical in- 
vestigations in France and Spain.” The fellowships 
are tenable anywhere in the world for any length 
of time and carry a stipend of $2,500 a year. 


William Beebe has been awarded the John Bur- 
roughs memorial medal, which is to be presented 
annually to the author who is considered to have 
written the finest book on any natural history sub- 
ject during the preceding year. 


Edward Channing, historian, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Edwin Anderson president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, have been elected to membership 
in the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


News and Notes 
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The American Academy of Arts and Letters has 
presented Cecilia Beaux with the gold medal of the 
Academy for distinction in painting, and Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman with the Howells medal for distinc- 
tion in writing. The gold medal has been awarded 
only twice before, in 1915 to Charles W. Eliot, ana 
in 1923 to Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. The 
Howells medal is given every fifth year in recogni- 
tion of the most distinguished work of American 
fiction published during that period. 

“The Hopeful Borderland,” by the late Henry 
Holt, is published by Henry Holt & Co. Mr. Holt 
had always made a point of issuing his books through 
other publishing firms than the one of which he was 
the head. But because of his death, and because of 
the fact that the genesis of his book lay in a series 
of articles by Mr. Holt originally published in the 
Unpartizan Review, the name of the author of “Our 
Cosmic Relations” and “The Garrulities of an Octo- 
genarian Editor,” with this book will appear for the 
first time under the imprint of his own publishing 
firm. 

“Herman Melville,” by John Freeman (The Mac- 
millan Company) is the first volume in the new 
series of English Men of Letters, which will in- 
clude both American and English writers not treated 
in the old series. 


“Anatole France at Home,” by Marcel Le Goff, is 
published by the Adelphi Company. 

In “Studies of Ten English Poets,” by J. W 
Mackail (Longmans, Green, & Co.), Professor Mac- 
kail says that the best use to make of the poets is, 
not to comment on them, but to read them. He 
advises reading the plays of Shakspere as a whole 
and in the order of their composition. “Then,” he 
says, “planes come out, lines of growth tell, methods 
reveal themselves.” 

“Four Novelists of the Old Regime,” by John 
Garber Palache (The Viking Press), takes up the 
lives and works of Diderot, Laclos, Crébillon the 
younger, and Restif de la Bretonne, all French novel- 
ists of the pre-Revolution period. 

“Sherwood Anderson’s Notebook,” containing arti- 
cles written during the author’s life as a story teller, 
and notes of his impressions from life, is published 
by Boni & -Liveright. 

“Rihe-Prints of the Year (1925): An Annual Re- 
view of Contemporary Etching and Engraving,” 
edited by Malcolm C. Salaman, is published by Min- 
ton, Balch, & Co. 

“Training in Literary Appreciation,’ by F. H. 
Pritchard (Thomas Y. Crowell Company), has chap- 
ters on Unity and Contrast, Rhythm, Figures of 
Speech, Prose and Poetry, Story and Setting, Per- 
sonality and Style, and the Sublime. 








“Poetry and Criticism,” by Edith Sitwell, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 

“Narrative Structure and Style,” by Theodore 
Goodman, Instructor of English in the College of the 
City of New York, is published by D. Appleton & 
Co. 

“Better Writing,” by Henry Seibel Canby, is pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

The Adelphi Company has published a new edi- 
tion of “Pen and Ink,” by Guy N. Pocock. 

“Building with Words,” an elementary grammar 
and composition, by Francis Kingsley Ball, is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought out a new 
edition of William Henry P. Phyfe’s “18,000 Word5 
Often Mispronounced,” with a supplement of 2,000 
words, compiled by Frederick A. Sweet and Maude 
D. Williams. 

Cecil B. De Mille announces that the Producers’ 
Distributing Corporation will release forty-one pro 
ductions during the coming year. The schedule will 
include productions from twenty-two well-known 
novels, eight stage plays, four popular magazine 
stories, six original scripts, and “The Deluge,” which 
has been awarded the prize of $1,000 in the recent 
competition. 
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The Continent (Chicago) has been merged with 
the Advance (Nashville, Tenn.). 

An autograph sonnet by John Keats has been sold 
in London, for $3,200, and a part of the manuscript 
of Thomas Hardy’s “A Pair of Blue Eyes” brought 
$7,500. 

The estate of the late Laura Jean Libbey has been 
sued for $35,000 by Joseph Menchen, Jr., a motion- 
picture producer. Mr. Menchen says he paid $5,000 
each for seven of Miss Libbey’s novels on which 
copyright had lapsed. He also says that Miss Libbey 
failed to copyright properly some of her novels 
with double titles. 

Ellen Key died at Stockholm, Sweden, April 25, 
aged seventy-six. 

Joseph Pennell died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 23, 
aged sixty-five. 

John Kimberly Mumford died at Singapore, 
British East India, April 17, aged sixty-two. 

Lovat Fraser died at Slough, near London, April 
20, aged fifty-four. 

Rida Johnson Young died at Stamford, Conn., 
May 8. 

William Canton died in London May 2, aged 
eighty-one. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


REVOLT AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. John Boynton 
Priestley. Forum for May. 


An UnrortunaTe Necessity. Freedom of the 
Press and the Public Confidence. Gerald W. John- 
son. Century for May. 

Reapinc For Love. Hugh Walpole. Century for 
May. 

Tue TrutH AsBout ADVERTISING. 
Calkins. Atlantic Monthly for May. 

JosepH HerGESHEIMER. An English View. J. B. 
Priestley. Bookman for May. 

How To Waste MaAreRIAL, 
Bookman for May. 


BicGER AND BetreR Muropers. A Treatise on De- 
tective Stories. Stephen Vincent Benét. Bookman for 
May. 

Lire TurovcaH Fiction. IV — The Knight’s Move 
Charles A. Bennett. Bookman for May. 

SIDELIGHTS ON NoBeL Prize Winners. Annie Rus- 
sell Marble. Bookman for May. 

ANOTHER ForGoTTEN Nover (“The Breadwinners”). 


Clifford A. Bender. Modern Language Notes for 
May. 


Earnest Elmo 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Tue SynTAx oF “THE” WitH THE COMPARATIVE. 
George W. Small. Modern Language Notes for May. 

Countess Russert (Author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden’’). Illustrated. Sir Philip Gibbs. 
Delineator for May. 


Turninc Heapirnes into Heepiines. Allen T. 
Moore. Mailbag for May. 


LITERATURE AND PuHotTocraPHy. J. Russell Ken- 
nedy. Photo-Era for May. 

Our Actte AmerIcAN ACCENTs. John L. Haney. 
American Speech for April. 


In Sportrnc ParLance. Gretchen Lee. American 
Speech for April. 


STANDARDS OF SPEECH. Elizabeth Avery. American 
Speech for April. 


THe Younc Man Poe. James Southall Wilson. 
Virginia Quarterly Review for April. 

Aw Irtsn Mystic (“A. E.”). Deirdré O’Shea. Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review for April. 

James Brancn Capett, Joseph Warren Beach. 
Virginia Quarterly Review for April. 

ARCHIBALD LaMpMAN. With portrait. Duncan 
Campbell Scott..Canadian Bookman for April. 
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